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Ministerial Leadership in a 
Liberal Church 


ARTHUR FOOTE 


tn NITARIANISM is not a body of beliefs but a state of mind 

—the open, thoughtful, reasonable and rational, optimistic 
mind, fearless, ready to believe, and at the same time ready always 
to move on to better beliefs.” 

This familiar statement alone should make apparent the fact 
that the ministerial relationship, always complex, is even more 
difficult to comprehend adequately in a Unitarian or Universalist 
Church. I have never seen a competent job-analysis for the liberal 
ministry; probably it is high time it was done. Certainly most of our 
parishioners have only faint awareness of how we keep busy; and 
those who know we put in 60—80 hours a week often wonder why. 
But we do, and the only reason we don’t put in more is because 
** the flesh is weak.”’ The liberal ministry has become a herculean 
job, demanding many aptitudes and many skills. If we don’t feel 
unequal to it, we are not awake to the desperate needs of people, 
or to the exciting possibilities of a church that effectively ministers 
to those needs. 

We need not be told that the minister is preacher and teacher, 
priest and prophet, parish administrator, pastor, counsellor and 
friend of every family in his parish, and something of a community 
servant to boot. He must be an amalgam of artist, educator, 
psychiatrist and social worker, scholar and youth leader, business 
executive and handyman. Behold this handsome paragon—as 
scholarly as a professor, as tactful as a diplomat, skilled in soul 
surgery; the author of forty-odd brand-new sermons a year, and 
assumed to be able to give an entertaining and informative talk on 
almost any subject without notice! 

Overdrawn I admit. But I wish J had files like Bishop Oxnam’s, 
so that I could quote from the letter I received, more than a decade 
ago, from the First Unitarian Society of , asking me to 
consider a call. There followed a magnificent description of the man 
they were looking for, and by no stretch of the imagination was 
itme. No parish ought to set its sights low; but Lincoln, Schweitzer, 
and John Haynes Holmes, rolled into one, did seem a lot to expect 
for $1900 a year and parsonage, B.I. (before inflation). 

Our people do expect a lot of us, thank God, for they hold a 
laurel wreath above our heads that we must constantly struggle to 
grow tall enough to wear (in Howard Thurman’s image). And I 
don’t blame them. If I were a layman, I’d be choosey how I picked 
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my “ guru.” But the plain fact is, the demands of the ministry are 
such that, short of a miracle, we end up being a kind of “ jack of 
all trades.” All too often we end up spiritually broke. At least my 
life shows an uncomfortable resemblance to the schoolboy’s Caesar, 
who leapt on his horse and rode off in all directions at once. Your 
experience has been different from mine if you don’t know what 
Emerson was talking about (in Self-Reliance): ‘‘ At times the whole 
world seems to be in conspiracy to importune you with emphatic 
trifles. Friend, client, child (we’d say: parishioner, acquaintance and 
perfect stranger), all knock at once and say: ‘Come out unto us.’ 
But keep thy state; come not into their confusion.” 

That was all right for ex-pastor Emerson to say, but usually 
we must come out. We may. resent the telephone’s imperious 
summons, but we don’t know what human need is at the other end; 
and human needs are our commands. With each succeeding year 
in the ministry, I have found it more difficult, and consequently 
more essential, to find time without interruption, time for meditation 
and self-invitation, as well as study—hours of solitude—when I can 
be at home to myself. 

Assuming this to be the common problem of liberal ministers 
who aren’t “‘ plumb lazy,” the first thing I want to say on ministerial 
leadership is that there must be some way found to bridge this gap 
between theory and practice. In theory, the minister is a “‘ guru.” 
This is what differentiates him from closely allied callings. He is 
teacher, psychiatrist, executive, but with this important distinction: 
his people look to him for wisdom, they expect spiritual leadership. 
In practice, however, the minister may be the most harassed of them 
all; a babbling brook, not a deep unfailing well. 

Is there any more fundamental prerequisite of the minister than 
he not be an extroverted activist, buzzing from one “* emphatic 
trifle *” to the next? A parishioner of mine, knowing my assignment 
to do this paper, wrote me a note; I quote several sentences: “* This 
in essence, is what I think a church should be—an opportunity for 
people to ‘ become’ through finding sincere acceptance for what 
they really are, and an experience of deep fellowship. The minister 
in this setting has a much greater responsibility with us (than in 
more orthodox churches). ... What he really is is of primary 
importance. Actually his state of being is what affects his congrega- 
tion. People identify themselves with the minister’s reaches, and 
as he develops, they aspire.”’ 

Express this how we may, it is inescapable. People listen to us, 
more than to our words. ‘‘ That which we are, we shall teach, not 
voluntarily but involuntarily.” Prosaically we acknowledge this 
when we say that the minister’s personality counts more with us 
than in authoritarian churches. Where the religion is outward rather 
than inward, where it consists of ceremonies and ritual observance, 
and an idolatrous dependence upon God for cosmic support and 
supernatural aid, it matters far less who the priest is, and whether 
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he knows who he is. Where religion is austere, intellectual, ethical 
and spiritual, it becomes crucial. The minister’s prime responsibility, 
then, is not to be an eloquent preacher, nor an able counsellor, nor 
a skilled discussion leader, nor an efficient administrator (though he 
ought to strive for competence and good workmanship in all these 
fields), but to be a person, the person he potentially is. For he is 
“called,” “not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” He is, in 
William Lawrence Sullivan’s phrase, a man ‘‘ under orders.”’ He 


is a guru, a guide, helping men to discover who they really are. 


= 


His task is not to lift men from the natural to some supernatural 
realm of special revelation, but to show them “‘ the commonplace 
of miracle,”’ the divinity in themselves, the eternally significant in the 
midst of their daily round. 

The guide must know his terrain, or he is but ‘‘a blind man 
leading the blind.” If an essential function of his ministry is to 
“acquaint men at first hand with Deity,’ he must first of all be 
acquainted himself. If he be charged with the peculiar responsibility 
not to let people forget or overlook the “ holy dimension ”’ of life, 
he must not himself be insensitive to it. In the liberal church most of 
all, the repetition of sacred words and time-worn phrases will not 
suffice, will not substitute for his own experience of reality. ‘‘ No 
amount of description,’ Evelyn Underhill wrote, “ really tells us 
anything about holiness; but an encounter with it shames and 
amazes, convinces and delights us all at once. . . . The final test of 
holiness is not seeming very different from other people, but being 
used to make other people very different; becoming the parent of 
new life.” 

We may fight shy of such terminology. We probably protest 


_ that we do not set ourselves up as gurus. Yet such I am convinced 


—_ 


we inevitably are in the minds and hearts of our people. Not that 
they want us to be very different from them, certainly not “ holier 
than thou ”’; but by some contagion of our spirit able to make them 
different, able to call forth the best that is in them. 

I have no objection to phrasing this in non-theistic terms; such 
language, being unspoiled by long usage, may be the most meaningful, 
the least confusing. So, in the language of modern psychology, we 
may say that an important part of our ministry is not simply to 
make people more socially effective, but to help them grow toward 
maturity, toward self-discovery. Judge Learned Hand has put 
this with great felicity: ““Not until you have the courage to meet 
yourselves face to face; to take true account of what you find; to 
respect the sum of that account for itself and not for what it may 
bring you; deeply to believe that each of you is a holy vessel unique 
and irreplaceable; only then will you have taken the first steps along 
the path of wisdom.” 

Paraphrased for our present purpose, this might read: All the 
skills of the good executive, all the tricks of oratory, all the techniques 
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of group dynamics, all the polish of super-salesmanship are but 
sounding brass unless the minister has met himself face to face, and ~ 
taken a true accounting of what he has found. 

This testimony of an eminent jurist coincides with the best 
insights of modern psychology. Let me also quote from Jung’s 
Modern Man in Search of a Soul, a passage not distinctively Jungian 
but acceptable to most psychotherapists: “‘ There appears to be a 
conscience in mankind which severely punishes the man who does 
not somehow and at some time, at whatever cost to his pride, cease 
to defend and assert himself, and instead confess himself fallible 
and human. Until he can do this, an impenetrable wall shuts him 
out from the living experience of feeling himself a man among men. 
... For we are all in some way or other kept asunder by our secrets 
and instead of seeking through confession to bridge the abyss that 
separates us from one another, we choose the easy by-way of 
deceptive opinion and illusion.” 

Were we laymen seeking a minister, would we not seek first 
of all for one who was not kept asunder from other men by his 
pride, his defence mechanisms, and his failure to “ confess himself 
fallible and human.” | 

I belabour this to the point of preachiness because here the 
theory and the practice of our ministry seem woefully far apart. 
Unfortunately, I have no magic solution. Probably we need to 
retire to some Walden, or retreat to some trappist silence, until we 
can drive ourselves into a corner for an honest look, and to find 
out, humanists that we are, whether there is some sense in which 
the ancient words are true: ‘“ Ye are the temple of God, and the 
Spirit of God dwelleth within you.” Gotama found this necessary, 
and Jesus, and I suppose every other genuine guru. But we will 
presumably settle for something less drastic than the desertion of 
our families, something more ethically acceptable, if minimal, 
spiritually. 

It is dangerous to be specific about such matters. Nevertheless, 
I suggest that that minimum is one full day of solitude and silence 
each month, plus a period of daily meditation, rigidly observed, of 
at least half an hour. This time of meditation is not for study; even 
devotional reading should be strictly limited. The end of such 
meditation is not some ineffable experience of the divine; nor is 
it the development of quietude for its own sake. Mystic ecstasy 
is not our goal, nor is it necessarily desirable; and peace of mind 
in the popularised Buddhist sense of ethical and social complacency 
is not admirable. Our purpose is that we may know who we are, 
that we may disarm ourselves, and attain such mastery over the 
ego that in our efforts to help others we shall not botch the matter. 
For only as we clear our ego out of the way, our pride, our sense 
of inferiority, our desire for recognition, is there any likelihood 
that our altruistic actions may bear fruit that does not quickly 
rot. 
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There is another area of ministerial leadership to which my 
thoughts keep returning like homing pigeons to their croft. This 
is the gap between our theory of a democratic ministerial leadership, 
and our practice of something a good deal more traditional and 
autocratic. Again, you may say this is basically a problem of our 
ego-involvement. Also, it is something pushed upon us by the 
expectations of our parishioners. If they are largely freed from 
traditional theological patterns and have no intention of letting us 
_ regiment their thinking in matters of belief, they are nowhere nearly 
as free from social tradition. Hence there is little experimentation 
in our worship, or in our structuring of parish life. 

We have made little effort ourselves to think, and even less to 
encourage our congregations to think what a thoroughly demo- 
cratic church and democratic ministry would be like. We liberals 
lack any clearly defined or generally accepted ‘‘ doctrine ’’ of the 
church. Moreover, one of the most glaring weaknesses of our 
movement, arising from its creedless non-authoritarianism, its appeal 
to freedom of belief, and its (characteristic) emotional protest against 
anything reminiscent of orthodoxy, is an insufficiently articulated 
purpose. On the parish level, more than as a denomination, we have 
a purpose, instinctively recognised and often deeply and loyally felt. 
Yet it is a more essential and glorious purpose than we succeed 
either in communicating to others or understanding ourselves. 

One of the principal reasons we attract few of the several 
million religious liberals floating around lies in this general vagueness 
as to what a liberal church is about. The non-churchgoer fails to 
see why he should be concerned. He sees the reasons for joining 
a country club, a labour union or the Masons, but, not accepting 
_ the doctrines of orthodoxy, he fails. to grasp (since no one shows 

him) the relevance of the liberal church. 

What would happen, I wonder, if we could persuade our 
congregations to sit down in small, informal, permissive discussion 
groups, meeting as often and over as long a time as proved necessary, 
to draw up an adequate set of objectives for their church, a practical 
plan to move toward those objectives, and a comprehensive but 
realistic job-analysis of the position of the minister: and finally to 
meet as a Committee of the Whole to adopt these objectives and 
—with some impressive act of worship—dedicate themselves to their 
» realisation. 

Only imagination can predict the result of such a venture. But 
my very limited experience in much smaller areas leads me to 
the conclusion that any church that really did this, thoroughly and 
honestly, would be in for a revolution. The increase in personal 
involvement, the articulation of a common purpose, the excitement 
of a new vision, could hardly fail to have explosive results. 

The theory I now spin is based on several observations. One 
is that a small group of religious liberals, gathered to discuss a 
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real problem (such as ‘‘ What are the objectives of religious educa- 
tion?” or ‘‘ What does Unitarianism mean to me?”’) not only have 
a very good time, but show no lack of ability to participate. Some- 
times they visibly grow from meeting to meeting. In Saint Paul, 
the group charged with planning and supervising the Religious 
Education programme has met regularly for four years, gradually 
expanding in numbers, and digging deeply into the basic problems: 
Why a church school at all? the church-home relationship; the 
whole question of how the programme can be honestly evaluated. 
The group of about 20 persons has proved tremendously stimulating 
to the staff; its members have obviously become more mature, more 
deeply committed to liberalism. 

What actually brings new people into a church (liberal or ortho- 
dox) is something a good deal more than intellectual agreement. 
How many potential Unitarians, ‘ good prospects,’ ideologically, 
have come to church services a few times, and then dropped away 
for psychological rather than ideological reasons? They may tell 
you they found the church too cold, the people unfriendly. They are 
less likely to articulate their feeling that the membership seemed 
lukewarm and somewhat apathetic. They came searching for a faith 
to empower, and found a debating society. They came searching for 
brotherhood, for real and exciting fellowship, and found smugness, 
or an audience gathered to hear a speaker. They brought their 
needs, but the church did not impress them as a place where those 
needs might be met. 

One of the most common needs that brings newcomers is the 
need for help in fulfilling parental responsibilities. How many of 
our churches would die, if they were not fed by young parents, 
themselves relatively indifferent to any church, who bring their 
children to church school, and gradually become active themselves. 
Actually, we meet children’s religious needs very imperfectly, hardly 
at all. But we more or less meet the parental need, and this saves 
the church from death. 

Another need we meet in some reasonable measure is the need 
to overcome the sense of ideological isolation, the loneliness of 
nonconformity. | 

But there are many other needs, all perfectly legitimate, which 
religious liberals generally meet partially, if at all: needs arising 
from personal crises; the need for faith, for supporting beliefs; the 
need to worship, to have a deeply unifying mental, emotional and 
psychological experience; the need (in Von Ogden Vogt’s words) 
to unite with others ‘“‘in the efforts of faith: faith in truth, in the 
growth of knowledge and of understanding; faith in love, in the 
labours and rewards of friendly living; faith in people, in the powers 
of men to build an earthly commonwealth of freedom and of peace; 
faith in life, the life of all things that is the life of God, whose 
service is perfect freedom, whose presence is fullness of joy.” (Cult 
and Culture). 
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The bigness, mobility and impersonality of modern American 
life militate against the individualism which liberalism preaches and 
upon which democracy rests; the individual tends to be dwarfed, 
his uniqueness to be unrecognised. He seldom achieves a sense of 
worth, of being wanted, outside his home and family. In most 
employment he finds himself treated more as a means to others’ ends, 
than as end in himself. He has many acquaintances but few deep 
friendships. Unless he finds it in his church, he probably has little 
or no opportunity to sit down in a congenial group where he feels 
accepted and can speak his mind without fear. 

The liberal church, potentially, can truly meet modern man’s 
desperate need for vital human fellowship, for communion. Ideally, 
the church is an extension of the family. It is an overgrown family 
where people are quickly made to feel they belong, where they share, 
know they are wanted, and feel a brotherly responsibility for each 
other. It is a fellowship, infused with educative and spiritual pur- 
poses that conduce to human growth. 

All this seems too obvious to say; yet one seldom feels that it 
is appreciated. Unitarians assume that others will be drawn to 
their churches merely because they find the ideology congenial. If 
this were true, our movement would certainly mushroom, and 
T. Jefferson proved a sage prophet. Actually, I am convinced, it 
would mushroom, if our churches really began to meet liberal 
people’s need for genuine fellowship. For people are lonely, even 
though they may fail to recognise it. Though in constant touch with 
others, the contact is superficial and usually ‘‘ commercial ”’ (the 
using and being used as means not ends). There is little real sharing, 
little sympathy, little real allegiance (beyond the family circle) of 
person to person. 

““ Man is so made as to be unable to endure extreme separate- 
ness from his kind. He was made for community; his whole being 
suffers when the course of his life prevents his having abundant 
interaction with a family, a neighbourhood, a community.”’ (Wesner 
Fallow, Towards Spiritual Security). This is just as true as when 
Marcus Aurelius said the same thing. 

When we tie this up with the problems of ministerial leadership 
—remembering the harassed, time-pressed minister and the omnibus 
character of his job—we come up with something I call “‘ the shared 
ministry.” The phrase, ‘‘ the priesthood of all believers,” may have 
referred originally to a vertical relation, man’s lack of need for a 
mediator between himself and God. In a liberal church it ought 
also to mean the horizontal relationship of man to man. The 
minister is really a layman; and the laity are really ministers. A 
true democratising of our ministry means more than a surrender of 
privilege, more than a refusal to allow ourselves to be put on a 
pedestal, as if we were a separate religious order. It means a maxi- 
mum sharing of our ministry with those to whom we minister. 
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Three-quarters of a century ago, William Channing Gannett 
came to Saint Paul as the minister of a struggling little Unitarian 
society. It had no building; the homely structure built under his 
leadership was designed to be homely (homey). For his concept 
of the church was a family of families, a society of the mutually 
helpful. It was a group of people, each seeking to fulfil his own 
destiny, but seeking it together. This philosophy was expressed in 
the Bond of Union drawn up in 1879: 

** As those who believe in religion, 

As those who believe in freedom, fellowship and character in 
religion, 

As those who believe that the religious life means the thankful 
trustful, loyal and helpful life, 

And as those who believe that a church is a brotherhood of 
helpers, wherein it is made easier to lead such a life— 

We join ourselves together, name, hand and heart, as members 
of Unity Church.” 

Dr. Gannett clearly conceived of his ministerial role in a way 
that was radically in advance of his contemporaries. There was a 
consistent ‘‘ playing down” of the solo role. Small study circles 
were organised, and in significant ways, the ministry was shared 
among the membership. Parish calling, for example, was a member- 
ship function as much as a narrowly ministerial. Again, when new 
members were welcomed into the church, the whole congregation 
shared vocally in the simple ceremony of reception, repeating the 
Bond of Union. Long before the days of group dynamics, many of 
its principles were actually put into practise. 

To achieve this sharing of our ministry, and this concept of a 
church as a place where people find close, reciprocal fellowship, 
involves, first of all, the bringing of the church membership together 
in small, intimate groups. Face to face contacts are a necessity. 
All the familiar devices—church socials, coffee hours, the Alliance 
and the Couples’ Club, the committee meetings, and rest—all are 
useful. Without them, our congregations would simply be Sunday 
morning audiences. But they are not enough. 

In Saint Paul we have a church of roughly 500 adult, due-paying 
members; 250 children in church school; an outer circle of perhaps 
300 prospects and the mildly interested. There is about a 10 per 
cent. annual turnover, due to death, disaffection, and removal— 
mostly the last. 

As an executive of this organisation, the minister is faced with 
knowing personally over a thousand persons; with knowing what’s 
happening to them; with developing a meaningful pastoral relation- 
ship with them. This can only be achieved through a division of 
responsibility, a sharing of the ministerial function. The small, 
multiple discussion groups, earlier suggested, which bring 10—20 
persons together to wrestle with some real problem, provide one 
channel through which such sharing can take place. The recruiting 
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and training of a group of lay leaders—‘‘ serving brothers,” the 
Laymen’s League is calling them—provides another possibility. 
The Mormon pattern of division into Wards has been partially tried 
in Saint Paul, with gratifying results. District Meetings both of 
members and of church school parents have been held with most 
eager response from the people, and with rather exciting evenings 
of discussion that tended to probe well below the surface. These 
meetings are ordinarily attended by the minister or director of 
Religious Education, but not necessarily; and paid staff is expected 
to take a back seat. (He seldom succeeds, but in so far as the observer 
role is maintained, the opportunity for the development of lay 
leadership is maximised). 

What is envisaged here is a congregation sub-divided into a 
group of Fellowship Groups—perhaps ten in a small church, as 
many as 25 ina church of optimum size. If the Unitarian experience 
with its Fellowship programme proves anything, it is that these 
smallish groups, lay led, can often develop the kind of friendly 
atmosphere in which people can learn how better to get along with 
themselves and their fellows. A Church, comprised of a group of 
Fellowships, could take advantage of the benefits the fellowship 
pattern offers; and the small groups would have the immense 
advantage of being part of a church: access to trained leadership, 
the inspiration of common worship. The prospective member, having 
attended church, would quickly and easily find his way into the 
Fellowship. Or, visiting the district meetings, he might be helped 
to overcome his shyness toward churches. 

Fellowship and worship: these are two principal ingredients in 
the making of a real church. And hence two of the prime require- 
ments which our ministry should provide. In stressing the fellowship 
side, I do not want to give the impression that I underestimate the 
fundamental importance of meaningful worship. Rufus Jones 
reminds us that: ‘‘ No religious body can preserve a high-powered 
life for its members or for the corporate body without the cultivation 
of worship in spirit and truth. It will always be a matter of primary 
concern with any body of deeply religious people to discover what 
methods are most effective in fusing groups of persons together into 
a unified life and raising them into vital felowship with God.” 

A primary focus of the minister’s work will always be the 
weekly gathering of the whole people to celebrate life. But this paper 
does not attempt to cover this, or many other aspects of ministerial 
leadership. Let it only be said that the effectiveness of Sunday 
worship will be directly related to both parts of this paper. Where 
the minister’s spiritual life is deepening and growing, and the life 
of the congregation is being enriched by real fellowship and a widely 
shared ministry of mutual concern, the hour of worship cannot 
fail to become a source of true inspiration and power. 


Arthur Foote, prepared for the Ministry with an A.B. at Harvard, 1933, and a 
B.D. at Meadville, 1936. After a ministry at Stockholm and Sacramento he has 
been Minister at St. Paul, Minnesota, since 1945. 


Aldous Huxley 
The Progress of a Prophet 


CYRIL HUGHES* 


LDOUS HUXLEY was born in 1894. His grandfather was 

Thomas Henry Huxley, the great Victorian scientist and 
philosopher, his father was a professor of Greek and editor of a 
leading literary magazine, and he was related on his mother’s side 
to Matthew Arnold. 

By all the rules, this is the worst possible manner in which to 
begin an account of any writer. But here, these biographical details 
have peculiar significance. His parentage, we may assume, provided 
him with an intellectual equipment which few men are fortunate 
enough to possess. The circumstances of his family life ensured 
an atmosphere of culture and wide mental horizons, and of both 
scientific and artistic interests. Born in the latter years of last 
century, he reached manhood in time to feel, at its keenest, the shock 
of realising that a war to end war had succeeded only in achieving 
a peace likely to end peace. 

All these factors are reflected in his writing. His books pro- 
claim the influences of heredity and environment. But there are 
others. One was the discovery that heredity and environment are 
not everything, that the advantages of heredity may be frustrated, 
and that great personal courage may triumph even over the most 
unfavourable environment. Huxley discovered this by bitter personal 
experience, when, after struggling against increasingly bad sight, he 
became for a time totally blind: yet, despite this appalling handicap, 
he pursued his studies to brilliant success. The experience might 
have befallen a hero of romantic fiction and it may perhaps even 
account for certain features of his unsentimental, anti-romantic 
work; in particular, for the impersonality and almost god-like 
detachment with which he views at times the doings and motives 
of his characters. At other times that detachment is transferred to 
the characters themselves, and becomes an acute consciousness of 
individuality, of the loneliness of man among his fellows. 

From his earliest work, Huxley has been recognised as one of 
the leading writers of our time. It is difficult to say in which field 
his genius most surely lies. As a poet he is competent without being 
outstanding. As a playwright (here one must judge by a single 
work, The World of Light, though he has also adapted his story, 
The Gioconda Smile, for the stage), he is entertaining, provoking 
and untheatrical. As a thinker he is profound, cogent and stimulating. 
The thinker comes into his own in the essays, and wages constant 
and brilliant war against the discipline of the novel. It is by his 
novels and essays that his stature must be judged. 


*Personal note on page 144. 
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Huxley has been described as ‘“‘ a novelist of talent and an 
essayist of genius.” This is a just estimate. Even in his novels, 
many of the most brilliant passages—essays in all but name—are 
presented as soliloquies by the characters (e.g., Mr. Scogan in 
Crome Yellow, Mr. Cardan in Those Barren Leaves and Mr. Propter 
in After Many A Summer). This is, after all, a legitimate use of the 
novel, and Huxley does it so well that he has won merited fame 
largely on the strength of his novels. 

The first novel, Crome Yellow, published shortly after World 
War I, displayed the brilliance, intellectual acuteness and sensibility 
which we have since come to expect of him. It was Peacock with 
tarnished feathers, Headlong Hall or Nightmare Abbey inhabited 
by the twentieth century upper-middle class, conversing of life and 
the world, learned, dogmatic or bewildered. There was fun in it, 
too, often a wry, bitter sort of fun, born of disillusionment with a 
mad world, just as the line, “‘ Passion, carminative as wine,”’ repre- 
sented the disillusionment of a poet’s dream. Technically, this 
novel was interesting as proving Huxley’s ability to create an 
entertaining work merely by allowing his characters to talk incess- 
antly. Nobody in real life talks as Huxley’s characters talk—one 
can only wish they would. 

The next novel, Antic Hay, carried on where Crome Yellow 
left off—but more bitterly, more pungently, and with more deliberate 
intent to shock. The satyrs with their goat-feet danced great holes 
through the shoddy fabric of post-war society. The effect was 
salutary, though to some people unpleasant. I believe it was Philip 
Guedalla who, at a literary luncheon, referred to the publication of 
Antic Hay thus: “* Small boys have since time immemorial scribbled 
rude words on the lavatory door. Messrs. Chatto and Windus are 
the first publishers to commercialise the door.” 

That is unjust, but contains a grain of truth. The small boy in 
Huxley did appear in this work, as it appears even in his latest 
novels—the small boy, for instance, who likes to undress adolescent 
girls and tell people about it. But Antic Hay, too, had its fun, with 
its advocacy of pneumatic trousers as a protest against the hardness 
of church pews and other uncomfortable places. 

After the mature narrative of his next novel, Those Barren 
Leaves, Huxley went on to experiment with the form of the novel 
in Point Counter Point. Here the structure abandons all the usual 
devices of novel-writing and adopts the techniques of music, parallel, 
contrapuntal plots and modulation from one theme to another. 
This proved to be extremely successful and influenced to some 
extent the form of Huxley’s next two novels. 

Meanwhile in essays, notably his Pascal, he had been developing 
a philosophy of life-worship. God and the Devil, good and evil, 
a Beethoven quartet and a ham-sandwich—all these were aspects 
of human existence, and all were equally valid. If religious ecstasy 
was, in certain circumstances and for certain people, an admirable 
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and necessary human experience, so also, in other circumstances and 
for other people or even for the same people, were the pleasures of 
sex, sausage rolls, art and literature, and country walks. The sane, 
fully balanced man would accept all these things equally and joyfully. 
‘“* Balanced excess ’’ was the motto of the day, and consistency was 
the great crime. Only the dead, said Huxley, were consistent, and 
those who attempted to be consistent in life could achieve only a 
living death. 

Now this was not by any means the philosophy of despair it 
has sometimes been made out to be. It was a philosophy of high 
human values, infinitely higher values than those of the contemporary 
society which Huxley flayed and satirised. He did not, as some have 
assumed, condone or advocate lechery. Indeed, he explicitly con- 
demned that “‘ dirty Don Juanism,” which so often masqueraded 
as enlightened love, just as he condemned the current philosophy of 
the “‘ good time ”’ as the be-all and end-all of existence. It is true 
that he could find more to praise in the young Wordsworth who 
begot an illegitimate child upon a French girl in the early days of 
the Revolution than in the old Wordsworth who went maundering 
about the Lake District seeing God in every flower and telling people 
to worship; but one does not need to be a profligate or an atheist 
to agree with him in this. No, Huxley certainly did not admire 
or praise the Rasputins and the de Sades of this world. Worship of 
evil was to him as absurd as worship of what people commonly 
chose to regard as good, and for the same reason; it represented 
only part of life, and not the whole of it. If Huxley had a hero at 
this period, it was probably Chaucer, one who saw life calmly and 
saw it whole, guiltless of any furtive, sniggering pursuit of evil, 
and equally free from any neurotic pre-occupation with “ sin.” 

With Point Counter Point Huxley reached a crisis in his thought. 
It was becoming clear that his philosophy was not adequate, even 
for himself, and certainly not for the world at large. He found 
himself, and the characters he created found themselves, obsessed 
with the antinomy of mind and matter, the spiritual and the material, 
just as later in his development he was to become obsessed with 
the antinomy of ends and means. Theoretically, of course, a good 
life-worshipper should cheerfully accept both mind and matter and 
mix them in their proper proportions. Perhaps Huxley himself 
could do this. Perhaps Chaucer could do it. But clearly, the ordinary 
run of mankind could not. In the first place, there was the difficulty 
of knowing the proper proportions. In the second place, man in 
the mass, in spite of Tennyson, has an infinite capacity for choosing 
the lowest when he sees it. Constantly, he sees and approves the 
right, but chooses the wrong. 

The Huxley of Point Counter Point had become agonisingly 
aware of this but could see no solution. The novel is therefore 
pervaded with an acute sense of bitterness and futility. Man is 
merely an instrument of brute creation. Matter is triumphant, and 
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mind and the things of the mind are mocking illusions. What, then, 
of spiritual reality, what of God? Illusion, too. ‘‘ What had been 
a blob of jelly within her body would invent a god and worship...” 
That was the prevailing note of Point Counter Point. It sounded 
elsewhere, too. The poem, First Philosopher’s Song, which begins 
by proclaiming the superiority of the human mind over the animalism 
of the ape, ends:— 
‘““ But oh! the sound of simian mirth! 

Mind, issued from the monkey’s womb, 

Is still umbilical to earth, 

Earth its home and earth its tomb.” 


That was the problem. While mind was umbilical to earth, man 
was divided against himself, and that division, that conflict, remain- 
ing unresolved, produced the vast neurosis of modern society. The 
resolution of the conflict required the subordination of one of its 
elements to the other. The prevailing tendency was for mind to 
become subordinated to matter. Huxley portrayed and rejected 
this solution in his next novel, Brave New World, the most savage 
and brilliant satire since the days of Swift. In the nightmare Utopia 
of its pages, mind is utterly conditioned, utterly controlled from 
before birth (or, rather, from before “ decanting,” for the word 
“birth ” is an obscenity in Utopia), together with all but the most 
cretinous emotions. Babies are incubated in bottles, sex is for 
amusement only, stability is the watchword of society. It is the 
ultimate logic of modern mass production, which requires for its 
maximum efficiency contented automata of varying degrees of 
intelligence. Incidentally, this novel gives full scope to Huxley’s 
amazing imagination and powers of verbal invention. Passages 
such as the following piece of local colour are frequent: “‘ The Chief 
Bottler, the Director of Predestination, three Deputy Assistant 
Fertiliser-Generals, the Professor of Feelies in the College of 
Emotional Engineering, the Dean of the Westminster Community 
Singery, the Supervisor of Bokanovskification—the list of Bernard’s 
notabilities was interminable.” 

Writing recently about Brave New World, which was first 
published in 1931, Huxley says: ‘“‘ Its defects as a work of art are 
considerable . . . The most serious defect . . . is this. The Savage 
is offered only two alternatives, an insane life in Utopia, or the life 
of a primitive in an Indian village, a life more human in some respects, 
but in others hardly less queer and abnormal. At the time the book 
was written this idea, that human beings are given free will in order 
to choose between insanity on the one hand and lunacy on the 
other, was one that I found amusing and regarded as quite possibly 
true... To-day I feel no wish to demonstrate that sanity is im- 
possible. On the contrary, I am convinced that it can be achieved 
and would like to see more of it.” 

To-day, therefore, according to the author, the Savage would 
have a third alternative—a community in which economics would 
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’ be “ decentralist and Henry-Georgian, politics Kropotkinesque and 
co-operative... Thus altered, Brave New World would possess an 
artistic and . . . a philosophical completeness, which in its present 
form it evidently lacks.” But in 1931 this solution was still to be 
worked out, and in the novel as it stands the Savage ends in maniacal 
self-torture and despairing suicide. ‘‘ And so they died miserably 
ever after.” In spite of the author’s regrets, it is probably as well 
that it ended thus. When a satire begins to offer solutions, instead 
of merely implying them, it is in danger of degenerating into a 
sermon. 

After this, Huxley’s progress was almost inevitable. Eyeless 
in Gaza is an exceptional and, in a very real sense, a beautiful novel. 
The central character, Anthony Bevis, discovers a significant fact, 
the fact of good. Not good as the life-worshipper knew it, not good 
as the twin brother of evil, to be welcomed to-day and scorned 
to-morrow, not good as one mood among many moods, but good 
as a positive, all-important fact of life. Amid all the varying, 
ephemeral moods of life,.this alone has the quality of permanence. 
For Anthony Bevis it takes the form of a newly-discovered sense of 
values: he becomes an enemy of war, an apostle of that peace which 
is essential to the realisation of all other values. In a closing chapter 
of great beauty and controlled emotional conviction, Anthony comes 
face to face with his responsibility when he is due to speak at a peace 
meeting at which he knows a hostile and dangerous audience will 
be present. That he conquers his reluctance is the measure of his 
new determination: “ Frenzy of evil and separation. In peace there 
is unity. Unity with other lives. Unity with all being. For beneath 
all being, beneath the countless identical but separate patterns, 
beneath the attractions and repulsions, lies peace. Dark peace, 
immeasurably deep. Peace from pride and anger, peace from 
cravings and aversions, peace from all the separating frenzies . . . 
there is only this final peace, this consciousness of being no more 
separate, this illumination .. .” 

Here was something positive, very different from the hopeless- 
ness and despair of the earlier works. Matter would henceforth 
have to be subordinated to mind. This did not necessarily mean 
that material things were no longer important. But if there are two 
persons in a car, only one must drive if accidents are to be avoided. 
And when matter had been the driver, the car had arrived at some 
very unpleasant destinations. 

The way was now clear for a declaration of faith. This came 
with Ends and Means, published in 1937, one of the most remarkable 
books of the century. A full-length work of philosophy, it seeks to 
diagnose the total ills of society, and does not hesitate to suggest 
remedies of the most radical and revolutionary nature. Much of 
the book is a detailed examination of contemporary maladies, from 
war to centralisation, from nationalism to inequality, and a con- 
sideration of practical measures of reform. But Huxley has by now 
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concluded that the actions of this life, if they are to be purposeful, 
must be related to an underlying system of religious practices, 
beliefs and ethics, and he devotes the concluding three chapters to 
his conception of such a system. In fact he at last admits his dis- 
covery of God. In origin, this is an intellectual discovery, progressing 
from the view that life is meaningless to the conviction that it 
probably has meaning if one wants it to. ‘‘ For myself,” writes 
Huxley, “‘ as, no doubt, for most of my contemporaries, the philoso- 
phy of meaninglessness was essentially an instrument of liberation. 
The liberation we desired was simultaneously liberation from a 
certain political and economic system, and liberation from a certain 
system of morality. We objected to the morality because it interfered 
with our sexual freedom; we objected to the political and economic 
system because it was unjust. The supporters of these systems 
claimed that in some way they embodied the meaning (a Christian 
meaning, they insisted) of the world. There was one admirably 
simple method of confuting these people and at the same time 
justifying ourselves in our political and erotic revolt; we could deny 
that the world had any meaning whatever.” 

But Huxley had discovered that this would not do. Nature 
apparently abhors meaninglessness as much as she abhors a vacuum. 
When one explanation of life—the Christian or religious explanation 
—was rejected, another explanation took its place. For most of 
mankind, life refused to proceed unexplained. The religious explana- 
tion was succeeded by the political or economic or nationalistic 
explanation. Instead of divine spirits there were divine dictators 
or states or classes, and one set of superstitions was exchanged for 
another. The result was crisis, misery, war. Huxley goes on: “‘ It was 
the manifestly poisonous nature of the fruits that forced me to 
reconsider the philosophical tree,on which they had grown.” 

And henceforth the judging of every tree by its fruits, honestly 
and fearlessly, was to be Huxley’s prime intellectual occupation. It 
led him to stress the impossibility of achieving good by evil means. 
It led him to a mystical, impersonal kind of religious faith, owing 
at least as much to Indian and other Asiatic inspiration as to 
Western Christian tradition. It led him, on the eve of war, to pro- 
claim once more the necessity of unconditional pacifism. 

Ends and Means is usually taken as marking Huxley’s conversion 
from sinner to saint. This, I feel, is a ludicrously mistaken attitude. 
Certainly he has changed; he would be hardly worth our considera- 
tion if he had not. Certainly the change may seem extreme. Compare, 
for instance, these two passages, one from the early essay, Pascal, in 
in praise of excessive living, and the other from Ends and Means. 


The first: ‘‘ ... the life-worshipper knows that nothing of any 
significance has ever been achieved by a man of moderation and 
compromise .... The congenitally mediocre adorers of the 


mean exist to give stability to a world which might be easily upset 
by the violent antics of the excessive. Filled with divine madness, 
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the excessive lay furiously about them; the great Leviathan of 
mediocre humanity presents its vast, its almost immovably ponderous 
bottom; there is a dull and suety thudding; the boot rebounds. 
Sometimes, when the kicks have been more than usually violent 
and well directed, the monster stirs a little. These are the changes 
which it has been fashionable, for the last hundred years or so, to 
describe as progress.” And now the second: “ The ideal man is 
the non-attached man. Non-attached to his bodily sensations and 
lusts. Non-attached to his craving for power and possessions. Non- 
attached to the objects of these various desires. Non-attached to his 
anger and hatred; non-attached to his exclusive loves. Non-attached 
to wealth, fame, social position. Non-attached even to science, art, 
speculation, philanthropy. Yes, non-attached even to these. For, 
like patriotism, in Nurse Cavell’s phrase, ‘ they are not enough.’ ”’ 

The change seems mighty enough. Yet there are many passages 
in Pascal that could equally well appear in Ends and Means. And 
the life-worshipper, after all, by sampling each of these interests 
in turn, was non-attached to any one of them. It still seems to me 
truer to regard the change as one of emphasis rather than of principle. 
If the degree of the change is so great as to involve an apparent 
change in kind, that merely indicates the importance of emphasis. 

The non-attached man would presumably now advocate some 
form of sublunary sainthood where that is possible, but as it is not 
very often possible he would prefer Chaucerian realism to pseudo- 
ethical romanticism. After all, the systems to which Huxley had 
originally objected were bad systems. 

Ends and Means was notable, in addition to its profound 
learning and the immensity of its aim, for its moving sincerity and 
humility. Huxley deliberately restrained the whiplash of his style 
to express complicated processes of thought as simply and urgently 
as he could. The work proved to be a best-seller both in this country 
and in America; and though it did not save the world from the 
imminent catastrophe which Huxley predicted for it, it contributed 
towards one event of minor importance. The intellectual cliques 
who inhabited university towns and suburban studios began to drop 
the Huxley they had once so rapturously welcomed as their spiritual 
leader. From their point of view, he had embraced the two unfor- 
givable sins—the sins of sincerity and popularity. They began to 
refer to his “ superficiality.”” That is the danger of seeking to make 
understandable explanations. 

The ideas expounded in Ends and Means had visible effects upon 
Huxley’s subsequent work, especially upon Grey Eminence, an 
excellent biography of Le Pére Joseph, the seventeenth century 
French statesman whose career provided the text of a sermon on 
the corruption of power, or rather, on the impossibility of attaining 
spiritual ends by worldly means; upon The Perennial Philosophy, an 
anthology of revelation and wisdom from the sages and mystics of 
the ages, with a unifying text by the author; and upon Science, 
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Liberty and Peace, his most recent pamphlet, a brave and important 
attempt to apply the philosophy of Ends and Means to the most 
urgent problems of to-day. 

But what of the influence of Ends and Means upon Huxley’s, 
so to speak, purely literary work, his novels? Between 1937 and 
1948 Huxley published only two novels. In each of them his pre- 
occupation with human misery and illusion, and with the nature of 
ultimate reality is apparent. In each of them, one of the characters is a 
““non-attached’”’ man, and in each case it is clear that the non-attached 
man is a very difficult character for a novelist to handle. Mr. Propter 
and Bruno Rontini are interesting enough, or rather their talk is 
interesting enough, but as human beings they are shadowy, unreal, 
two-dimensional. Thenovelist, it seems, thrives better on sinners than 
on saints. On the other hand, some of Huxley’s characters have 
always, and deliberately, been two-dimensional, the place of the 
third dimension being adequately taken by their talk. It will be 
interesting to see what form non-attachment takes in the author’s 
next fictional work. Perhaps we may expect a character who is 
all talk and no dimensions at all—but, coming from Huxley, the 
talk will be superb. 

After Many A Summer, the title of which alone is a masterpiece 
of the sardonic, is the first of two Huxley “‘ post-Renaissance ”’ 
novels. In spite of a certain shapelessness and tentativeness, a 
certain experimental quality, it contains some of his best work. His 
new sense of social responsibility has not detracted from his skill 
as a writer. Who but Huxley would think of describing a range of 
mountains thus?: ‘‘ Far off, the mountains traced their uninter- 
pretable graph of boom and slump.” That is subjective writing at its 
best. And for sheer meaningful horror there is nothing in literature 
resembling the grim conclusion of this novel. 

In that conclusion (which must be read in its entirety and cannot 
be paraphrased) the problem that Huxley poses in all its starkness 
is that mind is given the choice of being umbilical to earth—or not. 
The values of life become life itself, with a vengeance! 

More confidently, with even greater urgency, the challenge is 
carried a stage further in Huxley’s next novel, Time Must Have A 
Stop, which must rank in every way amongst his best works. Here, 
too, some of the characters, have obviously read their Ends and 
Means, Grey Eminence, and Gerald Heard. Although these characters 
are types, they are skilfully drawn and highly individualised. The 
earlier novelist here merges with the later moralist to produce a 
work which, although to some extent still a puppet-dance, is never- 
theless a freely rhythmical dance of very human puppets. 

The central character is Sebastian Barnack, the “* predestined 
target for all arrows,” adolescent poet, the vehicle of constant 
conflict between his creative genius and his weakness as a human 
being. Around him revolve many other diverse creatures: John 
Barnack, his father, austere and strangely pathetic Left-wing writer 
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and politician; Eustace, his uncle, a cynical hedonist, whose experi- 
ences after death are described with amazing imaginative power; 
Bruno Rontini, saintly mystic, who is unwittingly betrayed into a 
concentration camp by Sebastian’s moral cowardice, and who 
subsequently provides Sebastian with the escape from human 
discord and frustration through self-immolation; the lustful Veronica 
Thwale, who is convinced of the “essential shamelessness ” of 
human life and death, and seduces Sebastian to prove it; and many 
others. The whole novel is a well-constructed, firmly woven web 
of character and event, apart from the weakness of a last chapter 
which rather too deliberately points the moral, but which is, never- 
theless, intensely interesting in itself. 

There is much to be grateful for in this novel. There is acute 
observation and brilliance of phrase: ‘‘ Very brightly, as though he 
were deliberately turning on a light, the young man smiled.” 
“Everyone who wants to do good to the human race always ends in 
universal bullying.” ‘‘ Invisible in the hedge, a wren periodically 
releases the ratchet of its tiny whirring clockwork.”’ There is pitiless 
exposure of the sterility of the type of Left-wing politics so concerned 
with bettering humanity that it forgets to be human. There is the 
reminder that it is not the past or the future but the present that 
matters, and that the present is the only point where Time touches 
Eternity. Time Must Have A Stop is a deeply stimulating antidote 
to the facile superficiality which so greatly afflicts the world to-day. 

What can be said of Huxley’s place in literature? This account 
of his work has hurried past many places, has almost totally ignored 
his essays and has completely ignored his short stories, another field 
in which he excels. The importance of his place in contemporary 
letters cannot be denied, even on the strength of his novels alone. 
He has infused new wit, new learning, new verbal dexterity into 
the novel, and has shown that the limits of its scope have not been 
reached. Whether these are qualities that will make his name 
endure, we cannot say. He has his weaknesses, but it is sometimes 
difficult to know whether his weakness is not his strength. He gives 
us diagnosis rather than characterisation, but his diagnoses are 
invariably real and significant. His early works reflected society as 
he saw it—reflected it, that is, as in a distorting mirror, grotesque, 
horrible, immensely and hopelessly comic. In his later work he 
penetrates society rather than reflects it, penetrates it with the 
X-ray of his maturer mind, merciless but increasingly therapeutic. 
Often we could wish that he would consent to abandon, for a time 
at least, the ecstasies of the Higher Mysticism and descend into the 
dust and ashes—but we can never be sure that the dust and ashes 
will ever be anything but dust and ashes without the myticism. 
Perhaps the main fault of his earlier work was the assumption that 
people in general deliberately willed the follies and futilities of their 
lives, whereas, with most men the trouble is not wickedness but 
ignorance, stupidity, and congenital half-wittedness, a fact which 
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the later Huxley realises and accepts as a major problem. Huxley 
pronounced a verdict on himself, in an interview, published in The 
Listener: “1 don’t feel I am really a novelist; it seems to be all 
a slight fraud, the whole thing, that I am saying something in fictional 
terms. I think, frankly, a good novelist has to be in some sense larger 
than life. If you look at figures like Balzac or Dickens or Tolstoy, 
they were much larger than life. To start with, they had colosssal 
physical energy, which, alas, I don’t have. You can be, I think, 
quite a good minor novelist, being life-size and even a little smaller 
than life. But the big novelist has to have this gargantuan capacity 
for experience and enjoyment; and unfortunately I don’t feel I 
have that.” 

The final word on Huxley is, surely, one of respect and admira- 
tion for the passionate sincerity and artistic humility of his work. 
Deliberately he is devoting his powers to the reformation of society. 
His novels are frankly novels with a purpose, and very fine novels at 
that. Let him indicate his position in his own words: as they were given 
in an interview published in The New Yorker, while Huxley was 
still writing Ape and Essence: * Huxley has started on a new novel, 
with grave misgivings. “It’s a sort of fantasy about the future,” 
he said. “ I’m feeling my way toward the right form. There’s a lot 
of hit and miss at the beginning, mostly miss. It postulates a situa- 
tion in California after an atomic war. People are living in ruins. 
A scientific expedition comes from New Zealand, one of the few 
places not touched by the war, and gets captured by the strange 
savages who are living as parasites on what has been left—getting 
iron out of trolley lines, and so forth. It’s extraordinarily difficult 
to write a novel to-day. There’s such a sense of general precarious- 
ness. Novelists used to assume a stable background for their 
characters; you could assume that their characters would go on. 
Even during the war, during the blitz, you could hope that things 
were going to be O.K. Now the whole social order is running down 
in the most hopeless way, with no prospect of amelioration in the 
immediate future. There’s a general deterioration of the European 
economy, caused by the pressure of population on resources. It’s 
Malthus’s nightmare come true. What novels can the Germans 
write in their troglodyte existence? As for India, what one hears is 
horrible. Even in this country, the whole thing is fantastic. You’ve 
had eight wonderful harvests. You did better than Joseph; you’ve 
had eight years instead of seven. And now a bad one comes along. 
Suppose you get six bad ones—what happens then? We’re obviously 
running on a margin incredibly narrow now. The touching assump- 
tion that man has conquered nature is absolute bosh. Two months 
of cold last winter, and the whole of Europe falls flat.” Huxley 
believes the widespread sense of insecurity may be responsible for 
what he calls the extraordinary efflorescence of historical novels. 
‘* What sense can you make of life when you don’t know you and 
your children won’t be living in caves?” he asked.’ 
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Since this interview was given, Ape and Essence has been 
published. Written in the form of a film-script, it bears out Huxley’s 
admission that his saying something in fictitional terms is a fraud, 
for it can hardly be called a novel at all. But the intellectual fervour, 
the sincerity, the urgent note of warning, are there more clearly than 
ever before. The nightmare vision of the world after the Thing 
(atomic and bacteriological warfare) is something that we all know 
to be a grim possibility, and, if present policies continue, almost a 
certainty. Nothing is spared—the filth, the grave robbing, the 
genetic effect of radio-activity, biological mutation, the worship of 
Belial, the animal-like seasons of communal sexual lust, the birth 
of generation upon generation of deformed monsters, the girl Loola 
who seems beautiful because her deformity is merely an extra pair 
of nipples. 

These are the externals of Ape and Essence. And the purpose, 
as usual, is to emphasise the warning and to aid diagnosis. The 
warning may be illustrated thus: “ Joy? But joy was murdered 
long ago. All that survives is the laughter of demons about the 
whipping-posts, the howling of the possessed as they couple in the 
darkness.”” And the diagnosis: ‘‘ In true symbiosis .. . there is a 
mutually beneficial relationship between two associated organisms. 
The distinguishing mark of parasitism, on the other hand, is that 
one organism lives at the expense of another. In the end, this one- 
sided relationship proves fatal to both parties; for the death of the 
host cannot but result in the death of the parasite by which it has 
been killed. The relationship between modern man and the planet, 
of which, until recently, he regarded himself as the master, has been 
that, not of symbiotic partners, but of tapeworm and infested dog, 
of fungus and blighted potato.” 

At the time of writing, Huxley has just published The Devils 
of Loudon, a remarkable account of the supposed possession in the 
17th century of some Ursuline nuns. Apparently he feels the present 
sense of insecurity in the accustomed manner, for the subject of his 
next novel is reported to be St. Catherine of Siena in the setting of 
fourteenth century Florence. 

Does this presage a return to bleak despair? We must wait 
and see, but it is unlikely. Huxley is that rare phenomenon, a 
brilliant writer whose sense of responsibility forces him to the 
conclusion that there are things more important even than writing. 
Once he was symptomatic of the time he lived in, now he is ahead 
of it. He deserves to live amongst the immortals for that alone. 
At least he should earn the gratitude of those who may, in the future, 
become immortal. In a world which, as Lord Boyd Orr continues 
to warn us, is moving rapidly to destruction even if it succeeds in 
avoiding war, Aldous Huxley has thrown all the resources of his 
intellect on to the side of sanity and creation. His courage is no less 
than his literary significance. It will be a fitting reward if the ivory 
tower in California achieves recognition as a lighthouse. 


The Experience of Death 
and Rebirth 


JANE DARROCH, B.A., B.Ep., PH.D.* 


HE background of Jungian analysis is a belief that God is 

particularly revealed in the unconscious. This could be 
expressed by saying that God sends us our dreams and our 
myths to show us how to live. Whereas the Freudian analyst tends to 
look upon the unconscious as containing mainly phantasies that 
were shut out from conscious life because they were contrary to 
moral and social requirements, the Jungian thinks that at its deepest 
level it contains healing forces which are always striving towards 
good adjustment, though in ways that the conscious mind often 
misunderstands and rejects, so that our dreams and myths express 
the basic tendency of our nature to rightness and contain deep 
spiritual truths. 

The experience of death and rebirth is difficult to explain to 
anyone who has not had a Jungian analysis, though some will 
understand it by intuition, being in touch with their own unconscious. 
Probably every well-adjusted person has been through it many times 
in early childhood. The central thing in any deep and adequate 
psychotherapy is that the patient has to sacrifice his pride, but only 
when he can do so willingly. When he is ready to do so, he dreams 
about the suffering or painful death of a human being or an animal; 
the dream is painful, yet the victim wants to be killed. Child patients 
bring out the same kind of material in play; a little girl who needed 
to give up her desire for revenge on her mother kept asking her 
therapist to draw Cock Robin. A boy who needed to give up his 
shyness kept lighting fires and swinging over them as if he would 
like to fall in. The sacrifice of pride is painful to the patient, often 
almost unbearably so; he feels that he is being broken in pieces, 
that everything is coming to an end, and that he will never be able 
to live through such humiliation. Yet there is also a pleasure in the 
experience, which grows as he lives past it, so that it may, in the end, 
become mainly pleasant in retrospect. 

An analyst, working in the Christian tradition, will often express 
the need for sacrifice in some such language as: ‘‘ You have to be 
crucified like Christ,” or ‘“‘ the god inside you has to die, in the 
sense of the person who always wants his own way.” Dr. John 
Layard’s book The Lady of the Hare’ is a description of an analysis 
carried out largely in Christian language, in which the crucial 
dream was about the killing of a hare, and was interpreted in terms 
of the communion service. 


* For personal note see Vol. 7, Pt. 2, p. 96. 
i Faber and Faber, 1944, 
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Many of the details of Christian tradition and doctrine are true 
in this symbolic way, even although they are improbable when taken 
as statements of external fact; they are inner, spiritual truths expressed 
in a mythical way because the logical thinking intellect cannot 
express them fully. 

For example, after the patient has made the sacrifice, he often 
dreams about the death of whichever parent has been the main 
negative influence in his life. This is because the harm that a bad 
parent does is to make the child unable to accept necessary suffering, 
and when he'becomes able to accept it, the bad influence of the 
parent dies. He also often dreams about the release of prisoners, 
symbolising the release of the hitherto rejected and imprisoned parts 
of himself, the parts of his instinctual life that were crushed by his 
pride. A boy patient at this stage drew a picture of a war incident in 
which the R.A.F. bombed a prison to enable the prisoners to escape. 
All this is expressed in hymns such as the following, in which the 
crucifixion of Christ is felt to have caused the death of Pharaoh 
and the release of the Israelites: 

‘“* Upon the altar of the Cross 
His Body hath redeemed our loss; 
And, tasting of His precious Blood, 
Our life is hid with Him in God. 


Protected in the Paschal night 
From the destroying Angel’s might, 
In triumph went the ransom’d free 
From Pharaoh’s cruel tyranny.” 


The tradition that Christ’s cross was on the same site as the 
Tree of Knowledge? shows that we have to atone in the same place 
in which we sinned; the sacrifice is the acceptance of a piece of 
suffering which the individual refused to accept at that point in 
childhood at which things began to go wrong. The idea that the 
church is the bride of Christ, bought by his blood,* may perhaps 
hint at the fact that it is the sex instinct in a sublimated form that 
enables us to accept suffering, and that we have to be humbled in 
order to make a relationship with the deepest part of ourselves, 
the part that Jung calls our soul, which is of the opposite sex to 
ourselves. The belief that the angels cannot look upon the wounds 
of Christ*> may mean that the sacrifice is never fully understood 
by the upper layer of the personality. 

There are certain advantages in speaking to a patient in Christian 
language. If he has grown up loving Jesus Christ, to be asked to 
follow him may show the way to the true, inward acceptance of 
suffering that really heals. The use of religious language gives a 
2 Hymns Ancient and Modern, No. 128. 

3 See, for example, Donne: Hymn to God, my God, in my sickness. Hymn No. 97 
in Hymns Ancient and Modern hints at the same identification. 


4 Hymn 215 in Hymns Ancient and Modern. 
5 Hymn 304 in Hymns Ancient and Modern. 
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kind of compelling force to the analyst’s words, so that the patient 
feels he cannot resist without going against the nature of life itself. 
If the patient has lived for many years feeling so inferior and different 
that he cannot confide in anybody, it will be a relief that his problem 
can be expressed in the language of the accepted religion. Apart 
from these “‘ reasons,’’ there is the fact that the death and rebirth 
experience has an essentially religious quality. It is a holy mystery 
that cannot be fully explained,’and in which we feel that God is in 
some sense directly present. 

At the same time there are difficulties. It is becoming increasingly 
hard to remain unaware that the story of death and rebirth is a 
myth that exists apart from Christianity, and that Jesus is simply a 
figure on to whom it has been projected. The Egyptians worshipped 
Osiris, who was suffocated and torn to pieces, and rose again with 
the help of Isis, who was at once his sister and his wife. In ancient 
Greece those who were initiated at Eleusis gained some peace of 
mind and hope of immortality that was noticeable to their friends, 
and while we do not know exactly what happened there, it seems 
that they went through some experience in which they became 
identified with the suffering of Persephone and Demeter. Many 
Scottish people have the same quality of feeling about Flodden. 
Selkirk Common Riding culminates in the re-enactment of the 
death of a soldier who was mortally wounded there, but who 
captured an English flag and saved the life of a baby. Primitive 
people seem to gain the same kind of religious experience from the 
sacrifice of animals, and their initiation rites, in which actual physical 
and mental suffering is inflicted on boys, and felt as a death and 
rebirth.’ 

Some patients accept an analysis in Christian language quite 
simply as a deepening of Christian experience. The meaning of the 
crucifixion is subtly changed; instead of believing that Jesus Christ 
made an atoning sacrifice on their behalf, they know now that the 
only true sacrifice for the remisson of sins is the sacrifice of their 
own pride inside themselves, but they believe that Jesus Christ 
sought to be crucified to show us the way. Or they just feel that 
his sacrifice only began to help them when they made it their own. 
Others know that he is simply a figure on to whom a myth has been 
projected, but are content to live out the myth in their own lives 
without any religious belief. But what of a third group—those who 
cannot believe in the divinity of Jesus, yet have had deep religious 
experience of this kind, and cannot rest without trying to relate it 
to the real nature of a God whom they believe to be external to 
themselves? They feel perhaps that Christianity contains some 
value over and above the value of the teaching of Christ, or that a 
church with no communion service or other rite with the same 


6 See Jung, C.J. and Kerenyi, C. Introduction to a Science of Mythology, chapter 
Ili. Kegan Paul, 1951. 
7 See Layard, J. Stone Men of Malekula, Chatto and Windus, 1942. 
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spiritual content at its centre, is one to which they cannot easily 
bring their sorrows and their sins. They feel a need to try to formu- 
late, or at least to sketch the outlines of some system of beliefs 
which saves these values without involving the belief that Jesus was 
divine. 

One possible view is that God is more truly revealed in some 
aspects of His creation than others, and that the willing acceptance 
of suffering or death by any living creature is one in which He 
particularly shows us His nature. The real strength of Christianity 
has, however, in the present writer’s opinion, been in the belief that 
God so loved the world that He came down to earth to share our 
worst suffering and the burden of our guilt—that no matter what 
pain or shame we fall into, God is in some sense init with us. Unitar- 
ians, brought up to a church which is strong in thought but weak in 
feeling, are apt to be unaware how central this belief, more or less 
clearly formulated by different individuals, is to the average Christian. 
We know its importance if we have experienced Holy Week in a 
Church of England family. The writer has seen the face of a member 
of the Church of England, who was usually rather a crabbed old 
woman, light up with unwonted tenderness as she tried to explain 
the love of God revealed in the redemption of the world by the 
death of Jesus Christ—‘‘ But,’ she added, “‘ nobody can really 
explain it to you unless you have experienced it.” The patient, 
whose analyst admits that he has been ill too, is apt, if he has a 
Christian background, to see it as a kind of Christlikeness in the 
analyst, that he too has got better by the path of suffering and is 
willing to let the patient know this. 

Can we retain this faith in any form? Some Christians have 
believed that God the Father Himself suffered in the crucifixion 
through identification with Jesus. The belief was condemned by 
the early church as a heresy, but many of the most beautiful of the 
traditional hymns must give this impression to many worshippers.® 

Could we extend this idea and believe that God so loves all 
His creatures that He Himself suffers in their suffering as well as 
sharing their joys. It is no doubt difficult to conceive how He can 
do this. Most of us are, however, committed to believing in His 
omniscience, even although we do not fully understand it, and it 
is only necessary to suppose that this means a feeling knowledge 
and not a merely intellectual one. At any rate it is from this belief, 
not in Jesus Christ, but in a Father God with Christlike qualities, 
that the present writer seems to herself to draw such strength as 
she has for dealing with the stresses and strains of psycho-therapeutic 
work and of daily living. 


8 For example, Nos: 27, 192, and, 304 in Hymns Ancient and Modern. 


By a Way I Knew Not 


KENZO ‘TAGUCHI,’ M.T.S:* 


AM a Japanese veteran who returned from Burma in 1945 after 

two years’ service as a private. What I learned, in the first place, 
through my experiences in the war, was that I am really a kind of 
animal. Until then I had thought I was decisively different from an 
animal because of my thinking faculty, my self-consciousness and 
my consideration for others. This deeply-rooted conviction was com- 
pletely upset by the war. I confess here—I lost my human nature. 
Secretly, I ate the last piece of bread without considering my starving 
comrades. Unable to bear thirst, | drank muddy water. I passed by 
wounded soldiers crying for help, without regard for them. I quar- 
relled with my friends without any reason. I only ate, drank and slept. 
I only ran, took cover and fired. 

Was this really the life of a human being? What is a human 
being? What had become of my culture? These questions sometimes 
flashed across my mind and tortured me. I strove desperately to 
escape from animality. The more I struggled against it, the less 
could I get free. I groaned and worried about myself. I was thrown 
into despair. After long torment at last I found some light. 

I became aware that, though I am a kind of animal, I am not 
merely a beast. As long as I can think and suffer, groan and struggle, 
I have a certain expectation of something. That is, I am an animal 
that has an expectation; and, in this way, I am different from a 
beast, although still a kind of animal. The deepening of the aware- 
ness that I am an animal has brought me a light that I never had 
in my mind before. i had always been too arrogant through forgetting 
my animality. The hard experience of war reminded me of my anima- 
lity and thereby I now have a new expectation for my future. 

Secondly, I became a fatalist, as most soldiers do in war. My 
comrades died one after another. Once | was sitting down in the 
jungle with a comrade, talking about some dear memories of our 
native place. Suddenly he stopped speaking and fell towards me. 
Holding him in my arms, I saw his face turning paler and paler. 
A stray bullet had shot through his breast. The man died—he who 
had been talking to me the moment before—and I was still living— 
I who had been so close to him! I thrilled with horror and wonder. 
But the horror of death did not evoke any awareness of life. I 
scarcely had a joy in life except when I saw some rose flowers 
trembling with the roaring of a gun, or when I saw a cherry tree 
in full bloom high on a mountain in Burma, or when I gazed at 
the Southern Cross sparkling above the horizon. Whenever I 
had this ecstasy of living I felt keenly the powerlessness of a human 
being, for I could anticipate neither my life to-morrow, nor the 
love of the beauty of the world it could inspire in me. 


* A sermon delivered at the Meadville Theological School. Personal note, p. 144. 
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It has been said that a human being has his past and future. 
Indeed, I have my past, but have I ever my future? Nobody knows 
whether he will live till to-morrow. I cannot even anticipate to- 
morrow! The more I thought about my powerlessness, the more I 
became aware of the existence of Something that most certainly 
has great force. I had increasingly deeper insight into this mystery 
on my return home. 

After the war I came back to Nagasaki, my native place, with 
sweet anticipations of seeing my family. What I found there was 
a ruined native land, and the grave of my wife and two children. 

I hear that the atomic bomb which was to have been dropped 
on Kokura, was dropped on Nagasaki, owing to the condition of 
the weather and, moreover, although it was aimed at the centre 
of the city, because of the wind, it happened to fall on the suburb, 
where my family had taken refuge. If I had not advised them to 
move from the centre of the city, they all might be alive. If the wind 
had not blown violently, the bomb would have fallen on the centre 
of the city and my wife and children would have been safe. If it 
had been a fine day in Kokura, the bomb would not have been 
dropped on Nagasaki. 

All is accident! History goes on its own way without taking 
any concern for the individual. What, then, moves history? The 
power of the individual is no more than “a trick of reason,” as 
Hegel said. My life is at the mercy of Destiny! 

I wandered from place to place in the ruins as if I were a sleep- 
walker. One day, about three months later, I became aware, in 
some surprise, that even if I were to strive in desperate agony, I 
could not get free from Destiny. I should be with it as long as I 
lived. I saw my mistake: I had regarded Destiny as Something 
outside me. 

I do not act without history but within history, I do not act 
without Destiny but within Destiny. That I live now and here 
means that I am wrapped in Something that I believe rules both 
history and Destiny. I call this Something “ God.” 

A human being is an existence wrapped in God, whether he 
is aware of it or not. A human being believes in God as long as 
he lives, whether he is aware of it or not. Even though he were an 
atheist, he would believe in a scientific law when driving his car. 
The scientific law would then be ‘ God’ to him. If a man acts every 
day, believing in to-morrow’s coming, he is believing in the diurnal 
revolution of the earth. Then, to him, the law of the revolution of the 
earth is ‘God.’ It is never a matter of whether he believes or not, but 
of what he believes in. 

Now I believe in my God as Cosmic Law. The more deeply I 
believe in my God, the more doubts I entertain. And I am increas- 
ingly encouraged to struggle with these doubts and solve them. I am 
given an energy by God tolivestrongly. Descartes once said: ‘“‘I think, 
therefore, I exist.”” But I now say, “‘I believe, therefore I exist.” 


Milton and the Yankee Temperament 


ELIZABETH NICHOLLS Ph.D.* 


HATEVER may have been Southern irritation over freight 

rates, New England’s struggle to keep the textile mills, and 
the current Civil Liberties programme, the roots of Southern dis- 
affection, at least among the smaller farmers, the hill people, in 
the Deep South, appear to be some unspoken attitudes of the 
Northern mind. A certain restlessness, personal ambition, pride of 
intellect, devotion to abstract ideals, zeal for reform and for nay- 
saying—qualities of Milton as well as of some Northern intellectual 
leaders—introduce an element of discomfort into community 
amenities and sociability in rural Dixie. Furthermore, the Southern 
reader of Milton temperamentally regrets that ‘“‘ Adam’s sin” 
brought loss of such loveliness as the changeless spring of Milton’s 
Eden, while Milton and “* Yankee ”’ literature, from Hawthorne to 
Mark Twain and Marquand, prefer the post-Eden world, swept by 
the North wind, offering variety of challenge and forward-looking 
adventure. Stark Young, a Southerner employed in the North, said 
in So Red the Rose, ‘‘ The North is not a civilisation; it is a battle- 
ground ”—a statement capable of reference not only to competitive 
business but also to philosophical outlook. As a clergyman once 
put it: ‘‘ Peace and Puritanism have little in common save their 
initial letters.”’ Yet, to the Northern realist, the Southern revivalist’s 
emotional salvation from sin is no road to peace. 

It is this Miltonic-Puritan dualism, a concept of life as battle, 
together with corollaries based upon it, which distinguishes the 
Northerner’s genetic view of the world as still in process of creation 
and evolution, from the Southerner’s more static view of an estab- 
lished universe of unchanging values. It is the Areopagitica (read 
alongside Paradise Lost and Christian Doctrine) which makes one 
hazard the hypothesis that Milton’s Garden of Eden episode is not 
so much concerned with the Platonic matter of keeping the “‘ desires ” 
and ‘‘ passions’ subservient to ‘“‘ reason,” but is an epic of the 
human race, an allegory of man’s awakening from the peaceful 
vegetative life into adulthood and moral responsibility, under an 
inescapable causality which links disobedience to Divine law with 
suffering and possible growth of character.'. Hawthorne expressed 
this dualism in Hilda’s word in Marble Faun: 

“* Was the crime (the murder committed by the Faun in a girl’s 
defence) a blessing in disguise? Was it a means of education bringing 
a simple and imperfect nature to a point of feeling and intelligence 


* Personal note on page 144. } 
1 See Martin Alfred Larson, The Modernity of Milton, a Theological and Philo- 


sophical Interpretation. 
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which it could have reached under no other discipline? ... Was 
that very sin. . . into which Adam precipitated himself and all his 
race, was it the destined means by which, over a long pathway of 
toil and sorrow, we are to attain a higher, brighter, and profounder 
happiness than our birthright gave? Will not this idea account for 
the permitted existence of sin, as no other theory can?” 

Milton treats of God’s foreknowledge and toleration of sin and 
temptation in Paradise Lost, Book Three, and of man’s unfore- 
ordained freedom to choose between good and evil, in the same 
Book. 

The fact is that Milton was even more un-evangelical than the 
American Deists, Jefferson, Paine, Madison, Ethan Allen, Franklin 
and John Adams. He was also much more unorthodox than 
William Ellery Channing and the early Unitarians.2 The American 
Deists stood for a Creator, an absentee God, whose handiwork here is 
potentially the best of all possible worlds, of which the seeming ills 
are to be resolved into a final harmony. In the early history of the 
United States, Deism met less opposition than did Unitarianism 
because it was aristocratic, sporadic and rare, whereas Unitarianism, 
in the Boston area, almost universal. It had its roots in Deism and 
in the ferment of liberal ideas in the eighteenth century. Further, 
we read in The New Englander (October 1876) an article by Rev. 
William W. Patton (perhaps based on Charles Chauncy’s Seasonable 
Thoughts on the State of Religion in New England (1743) to theeffect 
that the emotional excesses of the Great Awakening, the Whitfield- 
Edwards revival of 1740, proved so alarming that Unitarianism arose 
as a protest against Edwards’s theme: ‘“‘ You are hair-hung and 
breeze-shaken over Hell.” The early Unitarians emphasised Jeffer- 
son’s idea: “‘It is from our lives and not from words, that our 
religion must be read.” The sparsely settled South had, and still 
has, emotional revivalism, but not in such devastating waves as 
swept over New England’s large towns in 1740. It was, however, 
some time before even the left wing of Unitarianism came to tolerate 
Milton’s famous unorthodoxies: these are cited in Christian Doctrine 
and can be epitomised thus: 

1. Matter, all created things, stated to be of the substance of 
God; a psycho-physical universe and an immanent God postulated. 
(See Larson, Modernity of Milton: and Christian Doctrine). 

2. The death of the body therefore may mean the death of the 
individual soul (not of the universal goodness and truth attained by it). 


3. There should be an unpaid clergy who maintain themselves 
by some other craft. 


4. Antitrinitarianism advocated. 

The religious ideas of Milton are to be derived from all of his 
work, early and late, but New England’s characteristic Unitarianism 
was well on its way before the finding and publication in 1825 of 


2 W. E. Channing, Character and Writings of John Milton, from Christian 
Examiner, 1826. 
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Milton’s formal statement of belief in Christian Doctrine. How 
early the less cultivated classes in the South disliked the New 
England religion may be learned from Peter Cartwright’s Auto- 
biography (1806). Bishop Francis Asbury had ordained the Virginia- 
born Methodist Circuit Rider, Peter Cartwright, then 17 years old, 
and had sent him to a circuit in the neighbourhood of Marietta, 
Ohio. Says Cartwright in his Autobiography: ‘“ Marietta and the 
country around were settled in an early day by a colony of Yankees, 
. . . they could not bear loud and zealous sermons, and they had 
brought on their learned preachers with them, and they read their 
sermons, agd were always criticising us poor backwoods preachers. 
. . . . These descendants of the Puritans . . . jumped into Deism, 
Universalism, Unitarianism, etc.”” Marietta and its college are now 
classed by Northerners as Congregational. The boy Cartwirght at 
Marietta wrote to Asbury that he doubted after all, whether he had 
had a call from Heaven to preach, but Asbury would not allow his 
return for some time. (The Reverend Peter’s quoted words show 
little gratitude to the New England Unitarians. Yet, when the toughs 
of this frontier country threatened him with injury, the Unitarians 
had invited him to use their hall at Marietta Academy, although they 
did not attend often themselves). 

The Unitarianism thus stigmatised by Cartwright had sprung, 
in part, from books which nourished liberal thought in the Harvard 
library, to which three successive generations of a wealthy English 
family, the Hollises, had contributed hundreds of books during the 
eighteenth century. These included, according to Professor Ralph B. 
Perry of Harvard (Puritanism and Democracy), the political and 
moral writings of Locke, Sidney, and Milton. The Harvard library, 
according to Perry, became a centre of infection and promoted the 
development of a group of Congregational clergymen whose 
Calvinism was so liberalised that it passed into Unitarianism.? 
Meantime, Southern Deism, like the eighteenth century itself, 
urbane, worldly, and constructive, was applied in such excellent 
statesmanship and compromise as resulted in the Federal Constitu- 
tion and its adoption, in the Louisiana Purchase and in Jefferson- 
inspired legislation for education. 

It is common knowledge that in New England it was liberalised 
Puritanism, deeply rooted, like Milton’s thought, in the classics of 
Greece and Rome, which was eventually enshrined in the classics 
of Emerson, Thoreau, Longfellow, Lowell, and Holmes. This 
thought was closer to the Puritanism of the relatively gentle Plymouth 


3 Francis E. Mineka summarises a very careful study, The Critical Reception 
of Milton’s ‘ De Doctrina Christiana’ by the statement that American criticism 
on Milton is a repetition of English, and that even the orthodox sectarian journals 
could still refer to Milton as patriot, sage, and saint in spite of his now undeniable 
heresy on fundamental points, while the Unitarians, the most influential un- 
orthodox group, paid Milton a hearty tribute. The Quarterly Theological 
Review, III (1826), pp. 42-65, is quoted: “It (Christian Doctine) cannot cast 
even a momentary shade over the brightness of his renown.” 
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Pilgrims (at first opposed to predestination and organised on a 
covenantal rather than a credal basis) than to that of the Calvinists 
of the Boston-Salem colony. These Calvinists were strong for a 
state Church, called, it is true, “‘ Congregational,” as at Plymouth, 
but actually operating as a Calvinistic theocracy which persecuted 
vigorously all supposed heretics and preached the existence of a 
close ratio between a man’s righteousness and the size of his bank 
account. (History of the Congregational Church, by Fagley and 
others, Pilgrim Press, Boston). 

Milton’s importance in New England thought, great as it had 
been from the beginning both politically and culturally, was greatly 
enhanced religiously in the early nineteenth century by fhe printing 
in English in 1825 of Milton’s Latin Christian Doctrine, discovered 
in a file of his state correspondence. This book was very tolerant 
and gentle in spirit, but it was clearly Unitarian, and puzzling to the 
North American Review.* It strengthened the position of the liberal 
Congregational churches which, under the pressure of Deistic 
thought and eighteenth century rationalism,> had been swept out 
of the Calvinistic fold. In the same year, 1825, some one hundred 
and twenty-five of these churches established the American Unitarian 
Association. A recent article in the Journal of Religion states that 
Protestant New England is now almost solidly Unitarian in thought.® 
But the churches of western and southern New England are still 
Congregational in name: the statement should be regarded only as an 
estimate as to how far the membership of these churches (and of 
Western churches, where few Unitarian churches exist) is Unitarian 
in sympathy. 

With the publication of Milton’s Christian Doctrine it became 
clear that Paradise Lost was not a statement of evangelical orthodoxy 
but rather a subtle re-interpretation of it. In this re-interpretation, 
Milton makes Satan and Evil (moral and cosmic) not so much a 
fiend and enemy of man as the permitted challenger, prover, and 
opponent in the game of life—one who compels us to play the game 
well, to establish the good firmly. This is the Job and the Faust 
interpretation, and it corresponds with Milton ’s famous passages in 
the Areopagitica on the excellence of the good which “* must be run 
for.” (See Larson, Modernity of Milton). 

While many standard texts give interpretations of Paradise 
Lost, Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes which would em- 
barrass no one, North or South, many notable voices in England 


4 Reviewed in April, 1826: 

“All our readers, probably, have learned before this that Milton was a 
Unitarian.” The general impression offered by this review is: ‘‘ A careful, 
scholarly book, in charitable temper, but containing strange curiosities about 
the psycho-physical nature of the universe and consequently about death.” 
> Channing, in his articles on Milton and on the newly published Christian 
Doctrine (Christian Examiner, 1826) says, ““ We take Milton, Locke, and Newton 
and place them in our front.” 

6 Clarence Bouma, “Calvinism in American Theology To-day,” Journal of 
Religion (January 1947), University of Chicago Press. 
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and America have been raised in opposition to such a reading. 
Landor lets Southey in Imaginary Conversations say: 

“ Paradise Lost is not a justification of the ways of God to man, 
as orthodoxy understands, but an arraignment of orthodox con- 
ceptions of God and the Devil, a complete reversal of the apparent 
values of the poem.” 

Respecting orthodoxy, Oliver Wendell Holmes in The Jnter- 
national Review (July 1880) wrote in objection to Jonathan Edwards 
as a primitive factualist: 

““ The parable of Eden, as our noble Boston preacher (Phillips 
Brooks) calls it, was to him (Edwards) a simple narrative of exact 
occurrences. The fruit, to taste which conferred an education... 
these things were to him, as to those about him, as real historical 
facts as the building of the pyramids.” And again: 

*“ At the bottom of these difficulties lies the doctrine of the 
Fall of Man. Does not the present state of our knowledge compel 
us to consider the narrative on which this is based as a disproved, 
or at the best, an unproved, story and to consign it, with the cohering 
doctrine of sin and all other inferences dependent upon it, to the 
nebulous realm of Asiatic legends? ”’7 

Turning to similar but more recent criticism, we have an 
article by Professor John Erkskine (1917) read before the Modern 
Language Association, and treating Milton’s apple tree parable from 
the more recent viewpoint as myth or fable built around a slight 
suggestion from the Bible (and perhaps many additions thereto from 
the Anglo-Saxon poet Caedmon). Erskine understands Paradise 
Lost as the epic (in parable) of humanity’s primitive history, of the 
emergence of man from an irresponsible, static, merely vegetative 
existence into a varied world of choice, action, responsibility, and 
self-realisation. Professor Erskine understands the command to 
abstain from the tree, not as a police regulation or verboten, but as 
a statement of inexorable causality. From freedom of choice must 
follow inevitably endurance of chosen results, and so external and 
internal conflicts which intensify themselves from the vegetative to 
beast, to fully sentient man. To quote Erskine: ‘* Milton was also 
to the end of his days a Renaissance spirit, loving the world as a 
scene for action, for chivalric virtues. The beautiful Paradise he 
drew he may have believed in historically, but he never desired that 
kind of sequestration for himself. . . . Milton’s ideal world does not 
figure in the poem until Adam and Eve are about to be driven from 


7 Oliver Wendell Holmes, International Review (July 1880); see also Holmes, 
Pages from an Old Volume of Life (1883). One must differentiate between the 
““Bvil’? of Puritan-Calvinistic “‘ dualism” resolvable into monism and the 
“ Byil” of Milton’s dualism. The first makes evil subjective, the “‘ original sin” 
in man’s heart. This evil may be overcome by Christ’s victorious atonement in 
our behalf. However, Milton’s ‘‘ Evil ’’ is objective, a legitimate and permanent 
force existing in the universal scheme of things with purpose to strengthen and 
intensify man’s experience. The latter is the “ Evil” of the Areopagitica, of 
Emerson’s ‘‘ Compensation,” and of Samson Agonistes. The South accepts the 
first sort of ‘‘ Evil”? more easily than the second. 
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Eden. They go out in excellent spirits, except for the inconvenience, 
as Eve laments, of leaving the home one is accustomed to. But for 
the world before them, they had nothing but zest. At last they were 
to travel and see life. . . in short to have a Renaissance career. Here 
speaks the Milton of the Areopagitica.’”* 

In writing of a toil-less, static Heaven, Milton is therefore not at 
his best, according to a Wisconsin study: 

“‘ The angels have little to do but to execute orders; they have 
no fair opportunity to assert themselves. Hell, on the other hand, 
is full of real persons (Moloch, Belial). It is in fact our best reminder 
of how much the human individuality that we see in the world about 
us is the gift of original sin.’’ 

This conception of evil as a functional member of the universe 
of forces, as the challenger ( not the enemy or adversary), is found 
in the Greek-derived word Diabolos (Devil), ““He who throws 
against us in the game.”’ It is suggested again in a probable meaning 
underlying Melville’s Moby Dick that Ahab did not do too well 
in his stubborn effort to rid the seas of Moby Dick, the white whale 
who personifies evil, moral and cosmic. It is also found in Mark 
Twain’s The Man Who Corrupted Hadleyburg. Students of orthodox 
background cannot be expected to welcome the evident theme of 
the story carried in this pious but fallen town’s change of motto 
to ‘‘ Lead us into temptation.”’ Whether or not Mark Twain realised 
the parallelism, he is echoing Milton’s Areopagitica: “‘ 1 cannot 
praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed 
. .. that which purifies us is trial, and trial is by what is contrary.” 

In Milton’s picture, the first effects of Adam’s “ sin ” were sad 
enough. The garden was thrown into confusion; the world had been 
shaken out of the vegetative into consciousness, out of its childhood 
of unchanging spring, into incessant physical and spiritual change, 
development, adulthood, with full responsibility and the Greek 
inevitable causality ensuing. When Eden fell into ruins, the procession 
of seasons commenced, bitter hail stripped the palm trees, and there 
was ushered in the possibility of a world of vivid contrasts, of 
intense, adventurous living, and of the spirit of romance in its best 
sense. But it involved struggle for existence.among the beasts, who 
now devoured each other, and war among Adam’s progeny, as the 
angel Michael pictured to Adam. 

As a result of New England liberalism, writers like Emerson and 
Thoreau went so far as to question the Church as an institution, as 
did Channing the Unitarian leader also, though less violently than 
the others. Regarding orthodox churchgoing and the Pharisaism 
sometimes accompanying it, Thoreau, who refused to attend church 
or to pay taxes, said:“‘ 1 am not sure but I should betake myself in 


8 Erskine, John, The Theme of Death in Paradise Lost, P.M.L.A., 1917, p.573. 
9 Neil Dodge, “‘ Theology in Paradise Lost,” Studies by Members of the Dept. 
of Eng. Lang.and Lit., Univ. of Wisconsin (No. 2 Madison, 1918). For Milton’s 
idea of “* Sin allowed by God,” see Paradise Lost, Book Three. 
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extremities to the liberal divinities of Greece rather than to my 
country’s God. .. . When one enters a village, the church, not only 
really but from association, is the ugliest looking building in it, 
because it is the one in which human nature stoops the lowest and 
is most disgraced. . . . Really, there is no infidelity, now-a-days so 
great as that which prays and keeps the Sabbath and rebuilds 
churches.’’!° Again he said: “‘ Nothing can be effected but by one 
man... We must first succeed alone, that we may enjoy our success 
together. In this matter of reforming the world, we have little faith 
in corporations.’’!! Says Channing, in his review of Christian Doctrine, 
““We should rejoice in such a manifestation of Christianity, as would 
throw all present systems into obscurity.’ He also tells us in this review 
that Milton “‘ is supposed to have separated himself, in his last years, 
from all the denominations.” 

This intellectualistic attitude regarding the church was expressed 

by Emerson in his Divinity School Address, centering round the 
thought that authority rests with principles, not with creeds, nor 
with any historic personages, nor with the clergy. To Emerson, the 
Unitarian minister, even that liberal faith seemed as cramping as 
ecclesiastical authority did to Milton. Emerson, regarding his 
resignation from his pastorate, said: “ I] have sometimes thought that 
in order to be a good minister it was necessary to leave the church.” 
Milton had said, about leaving his theological studies: ‘‘ The Church 
to whose service, by the intentions of my parents and friends, I was 
destined as a child, and in mine own resolutions, till coming to some 
maturity of years, and perceiving what tyranny had invaded the 
the church, that he who would take orders must subscribe slave, and 
take an oath withal, which unless he took with a conscience that 
would retch, he must either strait or split his faith, I thought it better 
to prefer a blameless silence before the sacred office of speaking, 
bought and begun with servitude and forswearing.”!* Again, in the 
Introduction to Christian Doctrine, Milton said: ‘Without this 
liberty, free enquiry, there is neither religion nor gospel . . . force 
alone prevails, by which it is disgraceful for the Christian religion 
to be supported.” 
Further, Milton considered himself called to ‘‘ write something 
which, willingly, the world would not let die,” an emphasis on art 
and sound learning rather than upon evangelism or institutionalised 
religion. This is the New England tendency which disturbed young 
Peter Cartwright at Marietta, Ohio, and is still, in some parts of 
the South, found disturbing. This rationalistic emphasis is clear in 
many of the New England-founded colleges and in many senior 
universities of the South. Furthermore, Milton took himself very 
seriously, a trait near the top of the South’s social ‘ Don’ts.’ 


10 The Week. See also Emerson’s strictures on orthodoxy in Divinity School 
Address. 

11 Paradise (to be) Regained in Democratic Review (1843). 

12 Milton, Reason of Church Government, Vol. 1, p.149. 
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Closely connected with zeal in man’s perennial fight against 
evil is the tendency to forget oneself, to merge oneself in the struggle. 
Milton’s career was a clean-cut example of this devotion to a great 
cause. It was so from the day of his self-dedication on his twenty- 
third birthday, to the writing of Defence of the English People (in 
the matter of the King’s execution) in defiance of medical advice 
and to the loss of his sight and his two great sonnets on his blindness 
and the Samson Agonistes, on God’s continued support of his 
servants. All this amounts to a degree of denial of concrete, personal 
feeling of an exaltation of the abstract idea for which one battles. 
This is the road along which the over-conscientious scholar’s mind 
travels. He pays dearly for this withdrawal from humanity and from 
life. He tries to realise an ideal and finds it hard to idealise the 
earthly real. He forgets that often, to man or nation, no choice 
at all exists except to take the lesser of two evils. The Yankee 
Daniel Webster derided the Yankee attitude, “‘ The best or none! ” 
in his famous passage from the Seventh of March Speech: “ They 
(Yankee perfectionists and abolitionists), have therefore none too 
much charity towards others who differ from them. They are apt, 
too, to think that nothing is good but what is perfect, and that there 
are no compromises or modifications to be made. . . . If their 
perspicacious vision enables them to detect a spot on the face of the 
sun, they think that a good reason why the sun should be struck 
down from heaven. They prefer the chance of running into utter 
darkness to living in heavenly light, if that heavenly light be not 
absolutely without any imperfection.” The folly of this demand for 
utter perfection is the source of the love tragedy recounted in Rose 
Terry Cooke’s short story, Too Late, one of New England’s most 
representative short stories. 

This quest of perfection, this loyalty to causes at whatever cost 
to oneself, Daniel Webster found and loved in his political opponent 
from South Carolina, one of the finest of Southerners, John C. 
Calhoun. When Calhoun’s family had mismanaged affairs until a 
second mortgage on his estate, Fort Hill, was imminent, Webster 
pressed upon Calhoun a loan sufficient to tide him over. When the 
the proud Calhoun refused the loan, Webster said, “‘ You are a 
Southern Puritan, but I am a Northern Cavalier,” and urged once 
more. This Southern born, Yale-bred man, Calhoun, several times 
in his long, constructive Senate career deliberately risked political 
suicide as to his chance for the Presidency in order to serve both 
“* our liberties ’’ in the South and, in other connections “‘ the Union ” 
as a whole. Jefferson and Wilson are further examples of the fact 
that self-forgetful service of the great cause may be Southern as well 
as Northern, and not a sectional trait. (Neither Jefferson nor 
Calhoun was religiously evangelical, though both attended church). 

On this matter of loyalty to a cause, says Hiram Wilbur, the 


13 “ Allis, if I have grace to use it so, 
As ever in my great taskmaster’s eye.” 
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clergyman in Lowell’s Biglow Papers (Series I, 3), ‘‘ We are the 
inhabitants of two worlds and owe a double, but not a divided, 
allegiance .. . There is a patriotism of the soul whose claim absolves 
us from other and terrene fealty. Our true country is that ideal 
realm which we represent to ourselves under the names of religion, 
duty, and the like. Our terrestrial organisations are but far off 


approaches to so fair a model. . . . That is a hard choice when our 
earthly love of country calls upon us to tread one path and our 
duty points us to another. .. . We must take silently the hand of 


Duty and follow her.”’ This is an echo of Mahew’s (and also Milton’s) 
principle “* No civil rulers are to be obeyed when they enjoin things 
that are inconsistent with the commands of God.’’* In this service 
of causes, the too earnest soul may be following those great idealists, 
Plato and Josiah Royce, but he is unconsciously ignoring a principle 
of Kant, which must be followed by the true leader of men: ‘‘ So 
act as to treat humanity, whether in thine own person or in that 
of any other, in every case as an end, never as a means only.” 
(Practical Reason). 

Emerson, Milton’s most distinguished follower, recognises in 

his master the same practical weakness as we found above in the 
extreme idealists: “‘ Milton seldom deigns a glance at the obstacles 
that are to be overcome before that which he proposes can be done. 
There is no attempt to conciliate, to mediate, no preparatory course 
suggested—but, peremptory and impassioned, he demands on the 
instant, an ideal justice. .. . He is never lost in a party. His private 
opinions and private conscience always distinguish him. . . . what he 
desired was a liberty of the wise man. He proposed to establish a 
republic in which the Federal power was weak and loosely defined 
and the substantial power should remain with primary assemblies . . . 
He sought absolute truth, not accommodating truth. His ethics are 
for a nation of Miltons.”* 
Further, on Milton’s abstract loyalties, the Quarterly Review had 
noted in 1825 that: ‘‘ His high, abstract, imaginative Christianity 
... is not that of the Scripture, because it is totally unadapted to the 
mass of mankind.’ 

** Yet,” says Emerson in the essay just cited “‘ we think no man 
can be named whose mind still acts on the cultivated intellect of 
England and America with an energy comparable to that of 
Milton.” 

Still, Emerson did not realise the extent to which the idealism 


14 See Milton’s Tenure of Kings and Magistrates on the government’s injustice 
or duplicity as automatically freeing the subject from allegiance. From the 
Southern viewpoint, J. C. Calhoun with his nullification was Milton’s best 
disciple! (Margaret L. Coit’s biography, John C. Calhoun). See also The Cam- 
hridge Platform of 1648, arranged by joint commission of Congregational and 
Unitarian associations (pub. by Pilgrim Press, Boston, 1949), p.49. Jonathan 
Mahew was a pastor of the West Church in Boston in Revolutionary times, 
Theologically he was known as a great liberal, under the influence of Locke. 
i5 Emerson, Natural History of the Intellect (Harvard Lects., 1870). Itals. mine. 
16 Quarterly Review xxxii (1835), p.442. 
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of Milton, the dualist, was actually controlled by a sensible realism. 
In Areopagitica the realist and pragmatist in Milton speaks : _ 

“To sequester out of the world into Atlantic and Utopian 
policies . . . will not mend our conditions; but to ordain wisely as 
in this world of evil, in the midst whereof God hath placed us 
unavoidably (to serve our causes with realism as well as ardour). 

Again, in a chapter on “‘ Justification ” from Christian Doctrine 
there is a suggestion that true faith is bound up with beneficent works. 

When therefore the apostle says that we are justified by works 

and not by faith only, he is speaking of the faith that profits and 
which is a true, living, and saving faith. .. . We are justified therefore 
by faith, but by a living, not a dead faith; and that faith alone which 
acts is counted living . . . Faith has its own works of love which 
may be different from the works of the law (i.e., more spontaneous 
and inspired by admiration and love rather than by fear). 
Yet Milton himself sometimes failed to respect the individual and 
became politically intolerant, haughty, and arbitrary. Mineka, in 
his dissertation The Critical Reception of Milton’s ‘ De Doctrina 
Christiana,’ writes: 

** Milton illustrates the danger that the imagination, intent only 
upon the splendour of the ends which it envisions, may be too little 
careful of the means by which those ends are to be obtained.’’”” 

This unresolved conflict between means and ends, the wish and 
the realistic fact, is a theme of the Southern writer, Robert Penn 
Warren, 

“Tt is the first and last temptation to name the idea as all... 
and in that error was arrogance, and the beginning of the undoing 
and cold exile from mankind. But the final error is to deny the 
idea and its loneliness and to embrace the world as all.’!8 To this 
antinomy Albert Schweitzer may have a solution: 

““Reverence for life . . . my way to the idea in which world 
and life affirmation and ethics are contained side by side.’’!9 

The Northern civilisation is more predisposed than that of the 
South towards a view of life in which Milton’s philosophical 
dualism is pivotal. There are several causes producing this align- 
ment: (1) During the early nineteenth century, when Milton was so 
influential at Harvard, the cultivated classes in the South were 
reading, sometimes French Deism, but more often, English eighteenth 
century classics and Scott, whose feudalism seemed to glorify their 
own paternalistic slavery system. (2) The older families of New 
England are, in racial origin, Anglo-Danish from East Midland 
districts, while the South, except for a few well-known families, is 
commonly said to be Scotch-Irish, especially in Piedmont and 
17 See note 3, ante. 

18 World Enough and Time, Robert Penn Warren, 1950, a novel of Kentucky in 
1820. Warren is a Southerner who depicts in his Pulitzer prize novel, All the 
King’s Men, the corruption and demagoguery which may result from compromise 


with bad means in the service of good ends. 
19 My Life and Thought, p.185. 
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mountain areas. As Celts these people would be no more likely 
than any other Mediterranean-derived races—the Greeks for 
instance—to set up a Scandinavian Valhalla of perennial combat as 
man’s ultimate blessedness and the reward of heroes. Instead, they 
would postulate the Homeric Hesperides or the Celtic Avalon, land 
of eternal youth, where there falls neither rain or hail. It is only 
fair, however, to say that they make their ancient poet Oisin come 
back to earth in disgust because, in the land of eternal youth, “‘ there 
was not one thing so much better than another that a man would 
desire to celebrate it in song.”” (3) A powerful cause for the contrast 
between South and North is, of course, the respective climates. 
(4) Another cause is the Southern tendency relatively to neglect 
Carlyle and Milton as well as their own very well known realistic 
novelists of late years, such as Faulkner, Erskine Caldwell, Thomas 
Wolfe, and Ellen Glasgow. Meantime the North really enjoys the 
trumpet call of Milton’s Areopagitica and in lighter mood the satire 
upon the proper Bostonians and similar types as presented by J. P. 
Marquand. But sectional contrasts become more blurred every 
year, as young men from both North and South share together in 
the nation’s war and post-war efforts and in the excellent cultural 
opportunities offered to all comers by leading universities in all 
parts of the United States. It is only in the rural areas that one still 
feels the full force of the old disharmony. 

The following characteristics, unpopular in the rural South, are 
common both to Milton and to the typical upper middle-class 
Yankee of New England and the North-Central States. First, the 
idea of philosophical liberalism: secondly, the slogan “* Life a 
battle-ground ”’ and thirdly, the devotion to abstract loyalties rather 
than to personal feeling. 

While North and South alike-respond to the Greek love of all 
beauty, which sings in Milton’s early poems, there is a difference. 
For the Yankee, the pagan love of beauty, life and nature, like a 
deep fountain of summer warmth, is held concealed, deep down 
under the ice of the white other-worldly beauty of Northern Winter. 
So is it felt by Harriett Prescott Spofford, an early contributor to 
The Atlantic: 


In the dew and the dark and the coolness 
I bend to the beaker and sip, 

For the earth is the Lord’s, and its fullness 
Is held like the cup to my lip. 


For his are the vast opulences 
Of color, of line, and of light, 
And his was the joy of the senses 
Before I was born to delight. 
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Forever the loveliness lingers, 
Or in flesh, or in spirit, or dream, 

For it swept from the touch of his fingers 
While his garments trailed by in the gleam. 


When the dusk and the dawn in slow union 
Bring beauty to bead at the brim, 

I take, ’tis the cup of communion 
I drink, and I drink it with Him! 


While, for the Southerner, beauty and joy are accepted as man’s 
gift from destiny, to be frankly and gratefully received. 


THE PRODIGAL 


IN the far country feeding upon husks 

Often my teeth grated on hidden stones, 

And the rude herdsmen beat me with their sticks 
Finding me suppliant to the rootling swine. 

I watched the idle days draining away 

Like dirty water through a broken bowl, 

While the black branches raised atrophied arms 
Abject in agony towards the sky. 

And then I thought I felt— 

Sunk to the breastbone with delirium— 

My bones enwrapt with green putrescent flesh 
Melting into the fevered sands, 

And thought I heard a voice calling at night 
When I lay paralysed beneath the frost, 

A voice out of the past and far away, 

Speaking of banquets in my father’s house. 
And I who lifted up the salvage bins 

To search for stale crusts and stooped gutterwards 
To snatch up fruit-cores still saliva-wet, 

Rose up in sudden madness and cried out 
Across the arid desert frenziedly, 

** Abba, my father, father, abba come! ”’ 


I hoped to have returned by easy marches 
Making through life a gradual restitution 

But at the first turning he was there, 

And suddenly his arms were spread for me 
As clouds upon the moumtain peaks at sunset 
Part in swift loveliness and bless the land. 
And I went forwards and found him, 

And backwards and he was there; 

And I learned that he was at every turning, 
That he was the very anguish within my breast, 
My cry of bereavement in the desert madness. 


JOHN BARRON Mays 


Animals : Whence, Why and Whither ? 


BASIL VINEY* 


T has long seemed to me that the very existence of the animals 

has been too much taken for granted both by the orthodox 
religions, with their naive assumption that all species were deliber- 
ately created by God in the beginning, and by the evolutionists, some 
of whom apparently think that permutations and combinations 
among the genes account for all the marvellous wealth of genera, 
and very few of whom seem to be sufficiently curious about this most 
puzzling of all problems in an age which is excessively curious about 
everything else. 

My present aim is to bring together some hints and reflections 
scattered about in the writings of a handful of heterodox scientists, 
and from them to construct a very tentative theory which may urge 
others to further exploration and more integrated thought. In the 
works of the orthodox theologians and scientists alike I have found 
very little help. 

The theory (or rather the dogma) of special creation need not 
detain us. Apart from the convincing arguments in favour of the 
evolution of higher forms from lower drawn from paleontology and 
embryology, it has always puzzled me that any monotheist could 
seriously believe that God deliberately made malicious and degener- 
ate forms such as the tapeworm, the hag-fish, the flea, or even the 
vampire. 

Nor do the genes get us very far. They seem only to account 
for minor variations, like the colour of the eyes, hair or feathers; 
nor do they really explain these, any more than variations in wave 
lengths of light explain the colours with which they are concomitant. 

Alfred Wallace and Edward Carpenter rightly held that there 
was purposiveness about the growth of every individual animal from 
cell to imago which cannot be explained away in mechanical terms. 
Samuel Butler’s hypothesis, that instinct and even anatomical 
structure are ultimately to be explained in terms of inherited habit; 
or Anthony Eagle’s, that the animal is an invisible entity incarnating 
itself on the earth plane, and moulding its material body on a pre- 
existing non-atomic body, both strain the imagination; but less so 
than the materialistic theories which at present hold sway in orthodox 
biological circles. 

But if the intelligence shown in purposive growth is not that 
of the individual animal—if in the life of any animal we can point 
to many actions of the purpose of which the animal itself is quite 
unaware, whence comes this intelligence? Scarcely from God direct, 
as the older theologians assumed, else why so many decadent species ? 

Some theists naively assume that the evolution of the human 


*Personal note on page 144. 
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body as the vehicle of the human soul sufficiently accounts for the 
existence of the entire animal kingdom. But in that case why should 
there be any animals at all now that man has arrived? Furthermore, 
only a very few of the animals that have ever existed (possibly none 
still extant) are in the direct line of ascent from amoeba to man. The 
overwhelming majority are on the branches. Whole classes, like 
the birds, or even phyla, like the arthropoda, are well away from 
the main trunk. 

Now according to the angle at which they leave the trunk these 
branches may be roughly divided into three sorts: those that go 
decidedly upwards, those that go emphatically downwards, and 
those (the majority) that leave at something approximating to right 
angles. These latter however almost invariably redivide, and most 
of the twigs show a definite inclination to go up or down. 

It will be realised that the height at which the branch leaves 
the trunk (or the twig the branch) has nothing to do with the 
inclination. Some sweep downwards from a good height. Some soar 
upwards from near the base. The test is not always the type of 
organisation. Some of the arthropoda and even of the mollusca 
are further from the ground on their side branches than the primitive 
vertebrates on the trunk. Nor is it of necessity complexity of 
organisation which is the test. In many ways the higher arthropoda 
are more complex than the higher vertebrates. Our criterion is 
simply the degree of awareness; and therefore essentially neither 
physiological nor anatomical. 

A few examples will illustrate. As we ascend the trunk we find, 
branching desperately earthwards, such creatures as the tapeworm 
(parasitic) ; the hag-fish (semi-parasitic), the caecilians and amphis- 
baenas (degenerate newts and lizards, blind and nearly brainless, 
scarcely higher in the mental scale than earthworms); and the 
cetecea and sirenia (fish-like mammals). 

Also going downwards, but not so steeply (or maybe only more 
recently) are the snakes and the legless lizards; and, from the 
mammals, most of the herbivora (e.g., sheep and deer). The down- 
ward inclination of the carnivora (mammals and birds) is just 
perceptible; like the upward inclination of the squirrels and perching 
birds. Going more decidedly upwards from side branches at various 
levels we find the hymanoptera (bees, etc.), a few birds like the tits, 
daws and parrots; beavers, and the lemurs and monkeys. 

Now in somewhat different metaphor the parasitic drifts have 
often been described and dismissed as inconsiderable backwashes. 
But when we find that much of the river of animal life is going 
astray, wasting itself in an immense issueless marsh, we are driven 
to ask “* whence these mishaps? ’”’ It is some relief to know that so 
many thwarted and misshapen forms were not created as we find 
them now. But if the only directing intelligence in the world of life 
prior to the arrival of man is that of Providence our problem 
remains almost as acute as ever. We understand why Swedenborg 
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divided animals, by a line striking across all the natural classes, into 
the good and evil: though we might question his judgment in placing 
the harmless, useful and grotesque toad among the bad, and the 
stupid sheep among the elect! A thoughtful Anglican writer of our 
own day, Elaine Kidd, is also of opinion that, whatever the explana- 
tion, some animals seem to have taken false ways, and are not what 
God would have them be. 

1. An inquiry into animal mentality may help us here. How 
does the animal mind compare with the human with regard to 
intelligence, sensitiveness (awareness of pain and pleasure), affection, 
aesthetic response and moral responsibility ? 

About intelligence we can speak with a measure of confidence. 
The comparative psychologist recognises three degrees of intelligence: 
random (the capacity to profit by trial and error), imitative and 
reflective. The cat who knows how to open the door by pressing 
down the latch probably found it out by fumbling about until he 
hit by chance on the correct movements. He certainly did not sit 
down to think it out, and it seems unlikely that he learned from 
watching the movements of another cat; though there is evidence 
of occasional imitative intelligence in some of the perching birds, 
and even of a glimmering of reflection in the monkeys. 

With regard to the other capacities there is much contention. 
The prevailing opinion, alike among psychologists of most schools 
and animal lovers, is that in sensitiveness the vertebrates, or at least 
the birds and mammals, are equal or nearly equal to ourselves; in 
affection (as in intelligence) decidedly inferior, but quite comparable; 
in aesthetic and ethical faculties completely deficient. But have we 
any right naively to assume that a limited amount of intelligence is 
compatible, on the one hand, with a sensitiveness to bodily and 
mental pain and pleasure equal to our own, and, on the other, with 
a total lack of responsibility for conduct? 

But, you may say, we are only going by appearance. Animals 
writhe or scream if hurt as much as we do; whereas only dogs 
cringe when caught misbehaving, and that is most likely only 
artfulness. Now writhing or screaming do not even prove conscious- 
ness. They might be mere reflexes. A headless eel wriggles as 
vigorously as the entire animal; but presumably whatever con- 
sciousness an eel possesses is seated in the brain. 

Kay Robinson believed that only the highly domesticated 
animals were aware of pain and pleasure, and though that would 
be going too far it might well be nearer the truth than the prevailing 
notion. One would suggest, however, that the real test, alike of 
memory and awareness of pain and pleasure, is the ability to profit 
by experience. We are probably not far from the truth if we assume 
that sensitiveness to pain and pleasure intensifies as intelligence 
increases, and that the growth of affection is also roughly com- 
mensurate with that of intelligence. We must allow, of course, for 
certain deviations. Thus the higher birds (perchers and parrots) 
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would appear to be in advance of the higher mammals in sexual 
affection and aesthetic sensibility (e.g., bird song and sometimes 
decoration of the nest) and below them in intelligence and parental 
affection (which the behaviour of the cuckoo’s victim to the inter- 
loper shows to be purely instinctive, at least on behalf of the fledg- 
lings). We might also add that probably no animal is self-conscious; 
but that all conscious animals are conscious of the mate, and of 
the fellow animal of the same species. It might be questioned how 
far an animal is conscious of its: prey as being another animal. 
Where the prey is very unlike, and lower in the scale, it is probably 
not. Surely the thrush does not think of the worm or snail as 
another animal! 

3. But now let us concentrate on ethics. From the human, 
and surely also from any theistic standpoint, something has gone 
wrong with animal evolution here, and that many times over, and 
from near the beginning. Reinheimer and Gerald Heard maintain 
that something went awry whenever a branch of animals of any 
class or order started to prey on other animals; and Heard adds, 
with special reference to mammals, that something went wrong 
whenever the hand of the primitive mammal began to assume the 
shape of the hoof of the herbivore or the claw of the carnivore. We 
might add a similar observation about birds-contrasting with the 
normal bird foot the claw and beak of the eagle or hawk (degenerate) 
and the almost hand and beak of the parrots. 

It is not only that the carnivorous habit (at least when the 
victim is not much lower in the scale than the carnivore) is repulsive 
to our humane intuition. It is more deeply significant that wherever 
the glimmering of disinterested interest (which you will often see 
in the behaviour of a monkey, or even of a squirrel, or in that of 
the young of any mammal) yields to laziness and “playing for safety’’, 
or wherever adventure turns to ferocity, there you have decline in 
mentality. Asa matter of fact the sheep and oxen, whose hands are 
encased in hoofs, have fallen much lower than the dogs and cats, 
whose claws are less unlike hands, whose habits still necessitate 
search for food, and whose victims are usually lower in the scale. 
The elephant is the only hoofed mammal to have escaped, in the 
wild, from crass stupidity, and that by the ingenious device of 
growing a finger and thumb on the end of an elongated nose. Yet 
for a while before birth the lamb has little hands, and for a few 
weeks after, though his hoofs are prophetic of the stupidity of an 
adult life spent entirely in munching grass that needs no seeking, 
in chewing the cud, and in running away, he has a playfulness and 
even glimmerings of a curiosity which his dam has long since 
lost. And it is sad to think that before birth the puppy and the kitten 
had little hands, And if you say these are the most intelligent of 
mammals, try comparing the fierce wolf and the ferocious wild cat 
with the beaver, the lemur or the monkey! 

Long ago Kropotkin, and more recently, Kay Robinson, have 
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pointed out how co-operative the higher groups in all classes are. 
The bees and the fruit-eating birds often act as horticulturists; and 
so, of course, do the lemurs and the monkeys; while the beavers 
save whole provinces from flood and drought! What a gulf between 
these manipulative inquisitive and affectionate rodents, and their 
degenerate allies the rabbits! 

But surely, you say, we cannot blame the individual wolves and 
sheep; nor praise the individual lemurs and beavers. Surely, they 
are all of them creatures of mere instinct: the degenerates among 
them condemned by the mere structure of their bodies to ferocity 
or stupidity before birth: almost as though predestined by a 


- Calvinistic God! 


But is it as simple as that—or as hopeless? Our assumption is 
that the animal mind dimly foreshadows human ethics even as it 
dimly foreshadows human intelligence. 

May that not explain why, over and over again at the division 
of the ways, in all classes, and sometimes even in the limits of a 
single order, some have taken the fierce carnivorous way, some the 
lazy herbivorous, some (less specialised and more alert) the co- 
operative? The present carnivora and herbivora have long been 
quite irresponsible. Intelligence has dwindled almost into instinct 
and habit has become fixed into structure. But the original carnivore 
and the original herbivore—what of them? Even the animals who 
are still comparatively open-minded, unspecialised and distinterested 
to-day—the skilful nest-building birds, the squirrels, the monkeys, 
may yet go astray. The baboons are degenerate monkeys, and the 
New Zealand parrot has taken to carnivorous habits of a particularly 
revolting sort in recent times (it has even been known to tear the 
kidneys out of living sheep). There is evidently a road to hell from 
the gates of paradise! 

But how low down dare we search for the first dim adumbration 
of ethics? The cringing dog may sometimes after all, be really 
ashamed. But how about fish? How about that huge phylum of the 
arthropoda? Samuel Butler thought that all instinct was once 
intelligence—that the only feasible explanation of instinct was that 
it was lapsed intelligence—inherited habit grown automatic and 
often even unaware of its raison d’etre! If so, even insects must at 
one time have been very intelligent. And for that matter there is 
evidence of glimpses of intelligence even now in the occasional 
conduct of bees and spiders. There are, alternative explanations, the 
natura! selection of random movements—the direct guidance of God— 
natural intuition postulated by Bergson. But none of these alternatives 
sounds very convincing. Perhaps Butler was right after all. Maybe there 
was adumbration of something distantly like vice and virtue even 
among the original anthropods. 

4, Then as to hope. Now we take things so much for granted 
that we overlook the amazing results of domestication, especially on 
dogs. Even structure alters under the influence of artificial selection 
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and friendly training. Not only have most breeds of dog lost all 
the old fierce hostility to man, but the very shape of the head 
has changed. The Pekinese in particular has a head more like 
a monkey’s than a dog’s, with its retracted muzzle and high 
forehead. Heard believes that it is quite possible that some day a 
Peke may be born with hand-like paws; a first step to the recovery 
of a genuine hand! Why not? Would it, after all, be any more 
surprising than the reduced jaw and the enlarged cranium? 

But there are other results of domestication scarcely less 
significant, even in less variable species. Consider how the farmyard 
cat abstains from catching the young chicks! Or take the curious 
antipathy between dog and cat, and see how any dog or cat over- 
comes it with one of the same household. Furthermore, there are 
quite authentic instances of the carnivore turning protector of its 
natural prey: there is a record, e.g., of a cat that had been trained 
up with a canary rescuing the bird from another cat, and gently 
returning it to its cage uninjured! At one time the “ happy family ” 
(a cage of natural enemies turned friends) was a popular side show 
at exhibitions. These examples suggest that even now instinct is not 
ineradicable, and that the prophet’s dream of the lion lying down 
with the lamb is not as far-fetched as it appears. 

But even suppose structure is alterable—suppose one day all 
dogs have protracted jaws and domed foreheads (and hands instead 
of paws)—what of the poor dogs who died as dogs? What of the 
wretched wolves and wild cats and tigers who never had the advan- 
tages of domestication? Shall we dare to hope there is somewhere 
and somehow deliverance for them? Most who believe in animal 
survival limit it to those which have been cared for by humans, and 
have responded to the care. But suppose that all animals with but 
the glimmerings of awareness are reincarnated? Suppose that they 
have countless lives, and suppose (with Eagle) that they are not 
necessarily limited to the one species? It is surely an error to assume 
(as some comparative psychologists do) that whereas the human 
body exists to serve the human mind the animal mind is a mere 
device to keep the body out of danger! Surely wherever mind 
appears it is (or at least is meant to be) the master? 

One can imagine an animal entity using the body of a tit through 
many lives till at last it has learned all that can be learned in a tit body 
and so is ready to assume that of a budgerigar! Or one can imagine 
a cat (though presumably only under domestication would it be 
gentle enough!) reincarnated as a lemur. 

Conversely one can imagine a savage carnivore sinking lower 
and lower till eventually it has scarcely enough mentality to animate 
the body of a mole, blindly burrowing underground, its very eyes 
useless vestiges, its brain scarcely less rudimentary than its eyes. 
Possibly that way lies annihilation. 

I am no believer in human reincarnation. Difficulties consequent 
on the apparent discontinuity of memory are too disconcerting. 
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Neither dare I suggest that any animal ultimately becomes human. 
The proposition would be meaningless anyhow, except with regard 
to the small minority in the direct line of human ancestry. But it is 
yet possible, perhaps even probable, that in reincarnation in a 
declining or ascending scale of specific animal bodies is to be found 
the ultimate doom or immortal redemption of the animal entity. 

Fantastic and groundless dreams, you say? Perhaps: but have 
you any less fantastic hypothesis to explain the continued existence 
of the very fantastic world of animal life? 


Ii AM PERSUADED... 


I AM persuaded— 
More! More! I know!— 
no separateness builds a wall 
between us and the love of God 
nor between thee and me. 


I have gone down, 
down into being’s utter depths, 
down past illusion, faithless falsity, 
through sin’s crust and unbelief’s dark shrouds, 
down ’neath the sticky web of pride, 
past the gates of brief mortality, 
down beyond time’s precision-layered clouds; 
down in a headlong self-renouncing ride 
to ask if it were so: 
thus it is I say, ‘‘ I know.” 


I stood in naked selfhood there— 
naked, and yet full clothed 
in all that was and is and yet to be 
of life, death, meaning, joy and pain— 
selfhood, but formless selfhood 
pierced and bound 
in self obliterating greater self 
where question and nakedness and sought reply 
were lost in dazzle-beam and shout 
of re-discovered knowledge 
of an original, long-lost oneness 
now restored, recovered, repossessed. 


I have returned and donned once more 
my former rags of lesser sense, 
resumed again my timid time-logged plod; 
but knowing now what once I never knew: 
nothing can separate us from the love of God 
for God and love and we were never two. 


BRUCE FINDLOW 


Reviews 


A REVIEW of THEOLOGIE DER EXISTENZ by Prof. Dr. F. 
Burl, of Basle; 124 pp., Ed. P. Haupt; Bern and Stuttgart, 1954. 
Swiss francs 9,50. 

It is by no means an easy task to review Dr. Buri’s very compact 
booklet which provides the framework of a dogmatic study that 
might well fill some 1,000 pages. Moreover I am glad not to have to 
translate this book which is very German in language, style and 
method. But it is very much worthwhile to take the trouble to study 
it, for we realise too seldom that what is generally called * Existen- 
tialism ’ has many aspects. 

Dr. Buri, who is an admirer of Karl Jaspers and is influenced 
by his methods and outlook, takes the word existence’ as the clue 
to his theological position. Although the author elucidates his use 
of the word in five points (p.9 f.) it is difficult to translate him 
accurately into English. May it suffice that from the experience and 
logical fixation of this concept, he sets out to re-think the old 
Christian ideas in an independent and often fascinating way. This 
is possible because existence means both personal life and this life 
in relation to transcendence of being (i.e., God). Never quite final 
but always ‘ engaged ’ very open to all possible contents of spiritual 
life, he is able to use, and at the same time correct and modify the 
classical themes of systematic theology. The reader will be reminded 
of Paul Tillich’s Systematic Theology, its ‘ open’ dialectics, its 
synthesis of the progressive and the conservative. If I recommend 
it strongly to the English reader, it is because Dr. Buri’s theology 
might help him greatly to understand the continental European 
situation, its theological aims and means. Firmly rooted in the 
school of Schweitzer and Warner, he yet follows his own ideas with 
firm intention and masterful consistency. 

Self-knowledge is very much a central problem of spiritual life. 
Ever since St. Augustine the religious consciousness is aware of this. 
In the French thought of our time a man like G. Grisdorf, in his 
Decouvrit de soi insists on this. Buri’s thought stimulates deep, 
concentrated and searching self-knowledge. His independence of 
judgment is in the liberal tradition and his serious endeavour to 
interpret classical Christian ideas gives him a firm root in the 
tradition of Western religion. His synthesis of existence and faith 
makes a lively challenge to neo-orthodox scholasticism. 

It is a delightfully ‘ open’ book. For instance, Buri urges that 
if the Fathers and Creeds belong to the Church, so do heretics and 
faulty doctrines (p.114). One point with which I do not agree is his 
clinging to two sacraments (p.106) when the general practice in all 
Protestant Churches includes Matrimony, Burial Offices and Con- 
firmation. On the other hand, the author’s chapter on Christology, 
where he makes it dependent on the notion of salvation and renewal, 
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is highly instructive (pp. 72—93). Very nice also is his subtle argu- 
ment that the unprovability of the existence of God is itself a proof 
of God’s existence (pp.36—40). 

Professor Buri has done liberal theology a great service in 
giving us this study on the Theology of Existence 
LEYDEN. L. J. vAN HOLK 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE NEW SITUATION, by E. G. LEE; 
157 pp. George Allen and Unwin, 1953. 12/6. American Edtn., 
1954, Beacon Press $3. 

This is a bold and creative piece of writing which gives the 
lie to those who say that we have nothing positive to contribute to 
the theological thought of our day. 

When A Free Religious Faith appeared in 1945, those with 
discerning eyes, saw in the last appendix, entitled ‘‘ The Myth,” 
something fresh and invigorating. Some even felt it was already 
time to strike our tents and move on to higher ground. The 
anonymity of ‘The Myth’ was easily penetrated by those who 
recognised the same incisiveness in the editorials of The Inquirer. 

The most striking thing about Mr. Lee’s latest book is not in 
its theological speculations, nor its development of characteristic 
ideas already adumbrated in ““The Myth.’’—nor even in its acceptance 
of the ‘ existential’ atmosphere of contemporary religious thought 
and it has all these and more—buts it challenge lies in being the 
fruit of a keen mind’s wrestling anew with the reality of God in 
human experience. 

What is eternal in Christianity, and what is essential in Christian- 
ity for the succour of our human situation takes on a new meaning 
and a new lustre when seen through the burning sincerity of his mind. 

It is therefore with gratitude that I commend this book to all 
those who know that the inspired mind is a chief evidence of the 
increasing incarnation. 


A REVIEW oF LIFE, FAITH AND PRAYER by A. GRAHAM 

IkIN; 127 pp. George Allen and Unwin, 1954. 8/6. 

Miss Ikin gives rich reward in wisdom for living in this small 
book which ranges so widely yet never loses its way. Her years 
of devoted and talented service as Secretary of, and itinerant lecturer 
for, the *‘ Archbishop of York’s Committee of Doctors and Clergy ”’ 
are reflected in her grasp of the problems of adolescence, marriage 
and delinquency, while her own mature faith enables her to use her 
psychological knowledge with considerable human insight. Miss 
Ikin helps the reader to help others to achieve their own well-being 
and, at the same time, to renew his own soul. No minister, teacher 
or parent could read this book without profit to himself and to the 
practice of his vocation. 

Miss Ikin may be remembered for her provocative article on 
‘The Dilemma of Pacificism.” (Vol. 6, p.27). 
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A REVIEW OF BEACON PRESS PUBLICATIONS 

What is, from English standards, a veritable spate of books, 
pours without any seeming interruption, from the Beacon Press. 
And, of those we see, a high proportion are of considerable merit. 

With the limited space at our disposal we must at present 
content ourselves with a brief indication of the scope of the most 
outstanding of those of universal interest, hoping that they may be 
published in England. The American selling price of books is, 
unfortunately, quite prohibitive to our pockets in this country. 

One such outstanding book of recent vintage is People’s Padre 
by Emmett McLoughlin, the ex-Franciscan, whose spiritual pilgrim- 
age from priest to citizen is a complete vindication of the religious 
liberal’s profound distrust of the Roman System and all that it 
stands for. The publication of this book alone would have earned 
for the Beacon Press the inveterate hostility of the American Catholic | 
world, were it not for the three impressively documented and 
and cogently argued anti-Catholic works of Paul Blanshard which 
already stand to the credit of the Beacon Press. 

On the Philosophical side, we select two works of moment: 
Whitehead’s Theory of Reality, by A. H. Johnson, and Reality as 
a Social Process, by Charles Hartshorne. Both these writers are 
capable exponents of A. N. Whitehead, and Professor Hartshorne 
has his own distinctive contribution to make to modern philosophical 
thought. His article on “‘ Time, Death and Eternal Life ” in this 
journal will be well remembered. (Vol. 5, p.114). 

Finally, we would that we could give much more than passing 
notice to Man Against The Church, by Duncan Howlett. 

All these books raise both weighty and lively issues, which we 
hope, will receive careful consideration anon. *THE EDITOR 
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